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mazimum tissue concentration 
for dependable immunity 


High tissue content of Jen-Sal Rabies Vac- 
cine provides high vaccine virus titres for 
maximum immune respense. In critical tests, 
dogs vaccinated with a standard 3 cc. dose 
of Jen-Sal vaccine consistently withstood 


virulent street virus challenge. 


homogenized tissue 
for rapid reconstitution 

Jen-Sal Rabies Vaccine reconstitutes in 
seconds. Tissue particles, minute enough to 


permit passage through a 24 gauge needle, 
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Kansas City, Missour! 





assure a vaccine which is both effective and 
easy to administer. No evidence of undue 
pain or local irritation is noted on routine 


administration. 


newest production refinements 
give you a superior product 


Jen-Sal Rabies Vaccine contains living, 
safety-proved Flury virus modified by egg 
passage. Virus loss in storage is inhibited by 
new lyophilization refinements plus a Jen-Sal 
stabilizing agent. Meticulous control and rig- 
orous testing guarantee a uniform vaccine of 
incomparable quality. Supplied in 10 dose 
bulk vial and 5—1 dose package. 
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R Diets 


FOR DOGS AND CATS 





Therapeutic Nutritional Advances 
> 4 in Small Animal Medicine 


Adis R, Diets are specially 
formulated to serve as nutritional 
adjuncts in the treatment of certain 


disorders of dogs and cats. 


SOLD ONLY TO THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION 


Prepared by Special Diets Department 
ATLAS CANINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Glendale 27, New York 


Tested and recommended as a result 
of clinical and laboratory research. 
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INDICATIONS FOR ATLAS R. 


ATLAS R (for dogs) 





For genitourinary diseases, especially nephritis . . . for older 
and senile animals . . . for some liver ailments. 


ATLAS R ath?) *)) mm (for dogs) 





During pregnancy and lactation . . . secondary anemias.. . 
for growing pups .. . for surgical, paraplegic, convalescent, 
debilitated and emaciated animals... for conditioning field 
dogs and maintaining good condition . . . aids in healing of 
wounds, fractures and burns. . . for many liver diseases. 


ATLAS R Qt. ya 31+) +11 5 am (for dogs) 





For gastrointestinal disturbances . . . aids in controlling 
S acute or chronic diarrhea of bacterial, parasitic, dietary, 
neurogenic or functional type . . . frequently valuable in 
chronic vomiting . . . for weaning pups. 


ATLAS RB fe} -) --10])) 5 am (for dogs) 


For reducing obese dogs, whether due to overfeeding or 
spaying . . . may also be used to control weight in spayed 
or castrated obese cats. 


in ATLAS R (for cats) 


To help in the treatment and prevention of the cystitis- 
urethritis-calculi syndrome in cats. . .as a permanent diet for 
kittens and mature cats, as well as those that are pregnant or 
lactating ... to help prevent recurrence of phosphate urinary 
calculi after surgery in dogs. 
SPECIAL DIETS DEPARTMENT, ATLAS CANINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
GLENDALE 27, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: Please send price list and professional literature 
on Atlas R Diets for dogs and cats. 
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General Practice 


Agricultural Trends and Veterinary Practice . 173 
EARL F. CROUSE, B.S. 


Large animal practice is geared to the farm economy. 
Any changes or trends require adjustment by veterj. 
narians. Some of the most obvious of these that might 
influence farm practice are emphasized to stimulate 
consciousness of newly injected influences in food pro. 
duction and merchandising. 


Developments in Swine and Beef Cattle 
EES Se Bee a A nr 
T. J. CUNHA, Ph.D. 


Summary of research in the use of antibiotics, hor. 
mones, enzymes, vitamins and minerals for cattle and 
swine conducted by the authors and others is reported. 
This confirms previous claims of advantages of selected 
feed supplements. 


Breeding Soundness of Bulls.......... 189 
HAROLD J. HILL, D.V.M. 


Medical examination of bulls has come to be accepted 
by cattlemen in certain areas as essential to profitable 
breeding operations. The author points out an oppor- 
tunity for veterinary service in the matter of selection 
of sires of all species. 


Economics of Large Animal Practice .... . . 195 
D. R. MACKEY, D.V.M. 
An experienced practitioner frankly discusses his ex 
periences in the management of his practice over a num 
ber of years. He emphasizes the value of analysis of 
operation costs. 


va 


Florida Screwworm Control Program... ..31T 


ALFRED H. BRAUMHOVER, B.S. 

This program is an outstanding example of what can 
be done to control an undesirable situation after re- 
search and analysis and acceptance of deductive con- 
cepts. It also indicates the value of team work by 
related biological scientists and veterinarians cooperat- 
ing with physical scientists. 


Small Animal Practice 


The Nature of Poisonous Snakebites — 

Epidemiology, Diagnosis and Treatment. . . 197 
HENRY M. PARRISH, M.D., M.P.H. 
The author disagrees with the commonly held concept 
that poisonous snakebites are of too little consequence 
to merit studied consideration by veterinarians. He points 
out statistical data that suggest the scope of the problem. 
Treatment suggestions are presented. 


Clinical Note for Removal of Ascites in 
PSE ere 
CHARLES R. WALLACE, D.V.M. 
The advantage of certain resins found useful in human 


medicine are discussed briefly for relief of ascites in 
dogs. 
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Therapy in Some Common Dermatoses . . . . 205 
FRANK KRAL, V.M.D., M.V.D., (h.c.) Doc. habil. 

Doctor Kral speaks authoritively concerning medical 
management of some common dermatological diseases 
of dogs. Specific treatment recommendations are offered. 


Sound and Odor Control in Veterinary 
Hospitals 
E. F. THOMAS, D.V.M. 
Violation of basic principles of sound and odor control 
in veterinary hospitals has resulted in damaging zone 
regulations in not a few instances. The author outlines 
specific points for consideration of hospitals directors. 
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Watch For 


These and Other Informative 
Articles in Forthcoming Issues . . 


GESTATION MECHANISM 
S. R. M. Reynolds, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


A brilliant discussion concerning the phys- 
iology of gestation and influences affect- 
ing the uterus and its contents. 


TENDON HEALING 
W. W. Armistead, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Observations of the process of tendon 
healing after severing or crushing consti- 
tute the basis for concepts of tendon 
healing after accidental trauma. Research 
reported is original. 


MINERAL IMBALANCE IN ANIMAL NUTRI- 
TION 
R. W. Engle, Ph.D. 


Doctor Engle emphasizes the problem of 
mineral imbalance as related to feeding 
crops produced by a variety of systems 
of management involving various soil 
types. He emphasizes importance of mak- 
ing use of known nutrition needs. 


LACK OF CONTACT TRANSMISSION OF IN- 

FECTIOUS BOVINE RHINOTRACHEITIS FOL- 

LOWING INTRAMUSCULAR INOCULATION 
Victor J. Cabasso, Sc.D., and Ross G. 
Brown, D.V.M. 


Reported is carefully controlled experi- 
mental work to illustrate the peculiar na- 
ture of this virus disease which is now of 
considerable ec ic importance in cat- 
tle feed lots. 














WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF 
HANDLING NERVOUS SMALL ANIMALS 


YOU CAN TRUST 





Equanit safely and 

effectively calms the nervous 
hyperexcitable vicious 
patients in your 

small-animal practice. 


The indications for EQuanit 
include the whole spectrum of 
small animal agitation, for its 
unique ‘‘dual action’”’ enables 
Equanit to block abnormal 
stimuli of both nervous and eI: 
muscular origins. SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 


Professional literature is available on request 





In tablets of 200 
and 400 mg., 
bottles of 50. 
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Like a shampoo, SELEEN lathers 
fast, rinses easily, has a pleasant 
odor and leaves no stains 
for carpets or furniture. 


@SELEEN—SELENIUM SULFIDE, ABBOTT 707210 


APRIL 1958 








controlled* 


—And another 11% of such cases were 
definitely improved, during the extensive 
clinical trials of 


SELEEN 


SUS PENS 


Moreover, SELEEN is effective against 
demodectic mange, too. In addition, you can 
expect SELEEN therapy to— 


® relieve itching and scratching, often in the 
very first treatment. 


® kill ectoparasites—including fleas, lice and 
demodex mange mites. 


® cleanse skin and haircoat—remove tissue 
debris. 


®improve appearance of coat—give ita 
glossier, more natural look. 


Sold to veterinarians only, SELEEN is 
supplied in 6-fl.oz., pint and economical 
gallon bottles. Order from your nearest 
Abbott branch, your distributor or Veteri- 
nary Division, Abbott Labo- 

ratories, North Chicago, m.  O0bott 


*Complete literature, with clinical data, available on request. 
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Promazine 


H Y DROCHLORIDE 


exerts a safe, profound tranquillizing 
action on both large and small animals 
...allays anxiety... prevents struggling 


... reduces viciousness or irritability 


IN A CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL SIZE 


30 cc. vial...50 mg. per ce. 


Onset of tranquillization: In large animals, usually 10-15 
minutes intravenously, or 25-40 minutes, intramuscularly; 
in dogs, usually 5 minutes, intravenously, or 20-30 
minutes, intramuscularly. Duration of action varies with 
dosage, but usually lies within a range of 4 to 6 hours. 


celal enti Oh te Dienes FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Nos. 2607773, 2519886, 2769002 
and 2799619. 
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METIBIOTIC 


Mastitis Infusion Veterinary 


convenient 


dosage forms 


for greater ease 


of application 
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... with these adva: 


NEW 


10 cc. plastic — 


syringe 


NEW | 
100 cc. multiple- fpsget 
dose vial 


ALSO 


7.5 cc. tube == 


PROMPTLY CHECKS INF 
The greater potency of METICO 
hydrocortisone) assures prompt 
suppressing inflammation, the s 
penetration of the antibiotics—e 
QUICKLY ERADICATES i 
The penicillin-streptomycin con 
peutic effect against both gram. 
commonly associated with bovi 
penicillin and streptomycin rem 
maximum antibacterial activity 
persist for 60 to 72 hours. 

MARKEDLY DECREASES 
Early dissolution of the inflamn 
of infecting organisms combine 
and minimize permanent udder 
RAPIDLY RESTORES FU! 
METIBIOTIC clears sensitive 
ability to secrete milk. Normal 
24 to 36 hours following the inf 
rapid than conventional antibio 
SINGLE-DOSE ECONOMY 
Complete recovery usually follo 
dispersion of METIBIOTIC up 
almost immediate reduction of : 
return of appetite and normal r 


DOSAGE 

The usual dosage is one 7.5 cc. tul 
quarter. When using the 100 cc. r 
each quarter. Approved technique 
to injection of METIBIOTIC. If 





rtainty to the treatment of acute and 


ee | 


Ropes ramee 





vantages 


<S INFLAMMATION 

METICORTEN (up to five times that of cortisone or 
prompt reduction of swelling and edema. By 

mn, the steroid facilitates rapid and more efficient 


otics—even to previously inaccessible foci of infection. 


iTES INFECTION 

ycin combination affords maximum chemothera- 

h gram-positive and gram-negative organisms most 
ith bovine mastitis. High concentrations of 

cin remain for 24 hours after instillation for 
activity. Effective concentrations of penicillin 

rs. 

FASES UDDER DAMAGE 

inflammatory process and complete eradication 
ombine to help prevent formation of scar tissue 

it udder damage. 

ES FULL LACTATION 

nsitive tissues of infection and preserves their 
Normal milk production usually is restored within 
' the infusion. Thus the process of recovery is more 
antibiotic therapy. 

NOMY 

ly follows single infusion. The widespread 

TIC upward throughout the inflamed udder insures 
tion of swelling, early eradication of infection, 
ormal milk production. 


.5 ec. tube or one 10 cc. syringe infused into each infected 
100 cc. multiple-dose vial, 10 cc. should be used for 
echniques for udder infusion should be observed prior 
YTIC. If retreatment is necessary, repeat after 48 hours. 





METICORTEN acetate 
plus 

Penicillin 

plus 
Dihydrostreptomycin 





PACKAGING 


Each 7.5 cc. tube or 10 cc. syringe of 
METIBIOTIC Mastitis Infusion contains 

4 mg. prednisone acetate, 300 mg. dihydro- 
streptomycin (as the sulfate) and 100,000 
units procaine penicillin G in a special 
nonirritating oleaginous dispensing vehicle. 
The 7.5 cc. tube is packaged in boxes of 12, 
72 and 144; the 10 cc. plastic syringe in 

boxes of 12, 144 and 720. The 100 cc. multiple- 
dose vial, each 10 cc. containing 4 mg. 
prednisone acetate, 300 mg. dihydrostrepto- 
mycin and 100,000 units procaine penicillin G, 
is supplied in boxes of 1, 6 and 36. 


FORECAST: 
STORM 
WARNING 


METICILLIN 


(METICORTEN allied with penicillin) } 


to provide assured symptomatic ; 
relief in a widening variety 
of seasonal ailments by— 


shortening recovery time 
helping restore metabolic balance 
relieving stress 
checking infections 
improving appetite 
minimizing incidence of secondary 
infections 
Indicated whenever stress is a 
complicating factor as in— 


Pulmonary conditions 

Foot rot in dairy cattle 

Accident cases 

Surgery in large and small animals 





Packaging: METICILLIN Aqueous Suspension 
Veterinary, 10 cc.vial, 10 mg. prednisone and 
300,000 units procaine penicillin G in each cc., 
boxes of 1, 6 and 72. 

METICORTEN® Acetate, brand of prednisone acetate. 


METIBIOTIC,® brand of procaine D pee pont ar al 
streptomycin in oil with prednisone 
acetate. 

METICILLIN,* brand of procain icillin for aqueous 
injection with pom oa 


SCHERING CORPORATION « BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














prompt control of surface infections with 


TOPICAL NITROFURANS 


FURACIN® 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Prevention or treatment of 
bacterial infections of: 


e surgical & traumatic wounds 

e burns 

® eye & ear 

© cutaneous ulcers 

® pyodermas 

® osteomyelitis of compound 
fractures 


FURACIN products contain FURACIN 
0.2% in water-miscible vehicles. 
Available as FURACIN Dressing 
Veterinary in jars of 4 oz. and 

1 Ib.; FURACIN Dressing with 
Anesthetic (butacaine sulfate 0.5%) 
in tube of 14 oz. and jar of 1 Ib.; 
FuRACIN Soluble Powder in plastic 
“puff” bottle of 10 Gm.; FurRACIN 
Solution in bottles of 2 oz.; 

1 pint; 1 gal. FuRAcIN 

Ear Solution in bottles of 1 fl.oz. 


© 


FURASPOR® 


brand of nitrofurfury! methy! ether 

Triple-action fungicide, sporicide, 
bactericide in: 

¢ dermatomycoses and their secondary 
bacterial infections 


Available as Furaspor Liquid 
Veterinary, containing Furaspor 0.4%, 
quaternary ammonium compound 
0.5%, in a water-miscible vehicle 

of benzyl benzoate 15% and water. 
Odorless and nonstaining. Bottles of 

2 fl.oz. with dauber top, and 1 pint. 


NOTE: FURASPOR is contraindicated 
for cats and rabbits because of the 
benzyl benzoate content. 

AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
NITROFURANS—A NEW CLASS A) 
OF ANTIMICROBIALS— NEITHER 
ANTIBIOTICS NOR SULFONAMIDES 
EATON LABORATORIES 

NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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SPEAKS 


FOR THE VETERINARIAN 


ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 
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Over 400 American radio stations are now broadcasting 
information about animal health problems .. . and the 
value of veterinary service in coping with those problems. 


This coast-to-coast radio drive goes on 52 weeks 

in the year. It covers every state in the Union. It is 
another step in the campaign by Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories to teach animal owners to call a 
veterinarian ... always ... in matters involving animal 
health. Tied in with this are three other powerful 
media, newspapers, farm magazines, and television, in a 
huge, nation-wide, year ’round effort on behalf of the 
veterinarian ... all carried out through Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories’ public relations outlet, 

the American Foundation for Animal Health! 


The ethical companies listed below are underwriting this 
program again this year, to further the 

interests of the profession. Your continued support 

will be sincerely appreciated. 





NORDEN LABORATORIES CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
PITMAN-MOORE CO. CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
SIOUX FALLS LABORATORIES, INC. GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN SERUM CO 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC 


THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 


ARMOUR VETERINARY LABORATORIES LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
APRIL 1958 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
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FOL MASTITIS. ....ccorcaineso rope 


herd management e Proven clinical effectiveness against the majority 


of causative organisms .. . staphylococci, streptococci, Escherichia and 


1,2 


Pseudomonas ...* @ Little or no development of bacterial resistance’— 


no antibiotic cross-resistance .. . F 1 " A C N 


brand of nitrofurazone 





Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.*.+ Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%).4 
Furacin is highly effective also in combination with other antibacterials. In 7,104 
quarters treated with Furacin-penicillin, “‘. . . marked improvement for the re- 
mainder of the lactation period, or complete clinical cures, occurred in 6,536 (92%).’5 
In another study with Furacin-penicillin, it is reported, “The total incidence of 
clinical mastitis in both herds has decreased to almost the vanishing point. . .”! 
These results have been confirmed, and a subsequent increase in milk production 
and lack of any clinical signs of irritation have been noted. 


FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY FURACIN 0.2% in aqueous solution—may also 
be used as a vehicle for certain antibiotics. Bottles of 500 cc. with rubber stopper, 
and 1 gal. FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY FURACIN 2% and procaine 
penicillin (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with aluminum stearate 3%. Rubber- 
capped vial of 100 cc.; applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; de Courcy, S. J. and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119 :203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Mires, M. H. and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 4. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. 
Vet. M. Ass. 117:49 (July) 1950. 5. Mires, M. H.: Vet. News 14:9 (May-June) 1951. 6. Roberts, H. D. B.; 
Kakavas, J. C. and Biddle, E. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 34:247 (April) 1953. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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EVEN IN 
STUBBORN 
SKIN CONDITIONS 


DESITI N ointment 


rich in cod liver oil 


SPEEDS HEALING 














in wounds « burns 






’ OINTMENT — 


one 
seg te mane 


ulcers (external) 





postpartum perineal tears ae 
eczemas ¢ sore, cracked teats 


otitis externa Jars of 1 Ib., tubes 


of 1 oz., 2 oz., 4 oz. | 











DESITIN OINTMENT soothes, protects, lubricates, eases pain, itch, irritation 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES | 
AND LITERATURE | 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


DESITIN — COMPANY 


812 Branch Avenue Providence 4, R. |. 
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nnouncing... 


A MAJOR SQUIBB ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ANTI-MASTITIS THERAPY 


; N [ () 4 () N VETERINARY (Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin 


in Plastibase.®) 





THE NEWEST BROAD SPECTRUM FORMULATION 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR MASTITIS CONTROL. 


NEOTHION contains THIOSTREPTON 


an important new antibiotic isolated by SQUIBB, plus 
NEOMYCIN, of proved broad spectrum activity 


WITH THE INTRODUCTION OF NEOTHION, an important new antibiotic makes its a 
bow to the veterinary profession: Thiostrepton. 


Thiostrepton was isolated at the Squibb Research Laboratories and quickly recognized 
as an antibiotic of unusual potential. Tests soon confirmed its early promise, and proved 
beyond doubt that a new antibiotic had been discovered which makes possible a degree 
of control over mastitis never before achieved. 





Of particular importance to veterinarians is Thiostrepton’s high order of activity against > 

¢ 
mastitis-causing organisms which are becoming increasingly more resistant to the anti- side 
biotics now in general use. 6 i 
THIOSTREPTON COMBINED WITH NEOMYCIN. Thiostrepton is highly effective “ 
against gram-positive cocci. Combined with Neomycin, the resulting formula offers “n 
veterinarians a broader spectrum than any other single antibiotic now available for the and 
treatment of mastitis. Christened NEOTHION, this new Squibb product is today’s effec- su 
tive answer to the problem of fast, effective, safe and economical anti-mastitis therapy. cont 
NEOTHION PENETRATES MASTITIS “RESISTANCE BARRIER.” Present-day antibiotics 59 


are becoming less and less effective because mastitis-causing bacteria are becoming more 145 








and more resistant to them. Because of its high order of activity against these resistant 
bacteria, NEOTHION controls all known types of bacterial mastitis with greater speed 
and dependability. Further, because NEOTHION contains more highly effective anti- | 
. biotics, a lower dosage level can be used with the full confidence that a superior treatment 
has been administered. 





NEOTHION... 
SAFE, FAST AND EFFECTIVE FOR TREATMENT OF | 


@ all known types of bacterial mastitis, both chronic and acute 


@ mastitis caused by bacteria which have become resistant to other antibiotics, or which other 
antibiotics are unable to control 


@ mastitis when the cause of infection has not been determined 


NEOTHION... 


®@ no undesirable side reactions 

@ cannot harm the most delicate udder tissue 

@ free from hazard of sensitization reactions from penicillin 
| 
| 








@ made with exclusive Squibb Plastibase® for rapid release of antibiotics, ease of application 
and proper consistency. 


NEOTHION IS THE NEWEST BROAD SPECTRUM FORMULATION ON THE MARKET TODAY. ONLY 
NEOTHION CONTAINS THIOSTREPTON TO PENETRATE THE MASTITIS “RESISTANCE BARRIER” 


GRAM-POSITIVE GRAM-NEGATIVE 
COMPARISON | _ — 
OF ACTIVITY 5 : § . s|. | 
orsrecrm EEL AT LE AEE ‘aiid 
z Triple Sulfas J ; SSS ne : és I| 
Penicillin ~ | 


| 

Streptomycin - } 
Neothion is available from your | 
| 


: aes SSS SSS SQUIBB branch or your ethical wholesaler. 
o— SSS Neothion is sold only to veterinarians. 

— ~~ " ; ; ; ; : NEOTHION® and PLASTIBASE are Squibb trademarks. 
~ NEOTHION SANG 


DOSAGE Acute mastitis: contents of 1 syringe of 
Neothion in each infected quarter every 12 hours or 
after each regular milking. Inflammation generally sub- 
sides and milk regains normal appearance after 1 to 
6 infusions. 


Chronic mastitis: contents of 1 syringe of 
Neothion in each infected quarter every 12 hours or 
after each regular milking. Continue treatment for 1 to 
3 instillations or until milk regains normal appearance 
and other signs of infection disappear. 





SUPPLY neothion Veterinary is supplied in 1-dose syringes 


containing 50,000 units of Thiostrepton plus 150 mg. of Neomycin. S Ql Y | BB ' mie : 
ol a - SQUIBB 


for additional information, write 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, —A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


45 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. © OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 




































To End Pricing Confusion... 


THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES THE GREGORY LABORATORY 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. CORN BELT LABORATORIES 


ANNOUNCE FIRM 
DISCOUNT POLICY 
ON 
AFFILIATED 
BRAND 
BIOLOGICS 


Confusion and uncertainty about pricing on veterinary 
biologics is annoying, frustrating and detrimental to all 
concerned. Most pricing formulas are complicated, usually 
involving some sort of delayed year-end rebate. 





We feel you would like to know your actual cost on each 
product at the time of purchase. Furthermore, we don’t 
believe in holding your money until year end. 


Therefore, we are pleased to announce a straight discount 
policy on all Affiliated Brand Biologics that applies at the 
time of purchase. Most of our products are discounted at 
20%, a few at 10%, as shown on the opposite 
page. These discounts apply on each invoice 
regardless of quantity purchased and are in addi- 
tion to our usual QUANTITY DISCOUNTS. 


The National Laboratories « Kansas City, Mo. 
The Gregory Laboratory « White Hall, lll. 
A Grain Belt Supply Co. « Omaha, Neb. 


me Corn Belt Laboratories « E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Affiliated 


Produced for and sold to Graduate Veterinarians Only 
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Price Reduction 


ADDITIONAL 10% AND 20% DISCOUNTS WILL APPLY 
ON AFFILIATED BRAND BIOLOGICS AS FOLLOWS: 


10% DISCOUNT—The following products will be discounted 10% on the 
invoice, at the time of purchase, regardless of number of packages or total 
amount purchased: 





Anti-Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Serum Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Vaccine 
Anti-Hemorrhagic-Septicemia Serum Erysipelas Bacterin 
Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum Leptospira Pomona Bacterin 





20% DISCOUNT—The following products will be discounted 20% on the 
invoice, at the time of purchase, regardless of number of packages or total 
amount purchased: 


VACCINES Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Bacterin 
(Listed alphabetically) Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 
Brucella Abortus Vaccine (Liquid and Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula 1 


Desiccated) Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula 2 


Canine Distemper Vaccine (Desiccated) Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula 3 


Feline Distemper Vaccine (Desiccated) Mined Bacteria (Ovine) Fornula 1 


Rabies Vaccine (Desiccated) Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) Formula 1 





BACTERINS Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) Formula 2 
(Listed alphabetically) Pasteurella-Salmonella Bacterin 
Avisepticus-gallinarum Bacterin 
Blackleg Bacterin ANTITOXINS and TOXOID 
Clostridium Chauvoei-Septicus Bacterin Clostridium Perfringens Antitoxin, 
Clostridium Chauvoei-Septicus Pasteurella Types B, C, & D 
Bacterin Clostridium Perfringens Type D Antitoxin 
Clostridium Perfringens Type D Bacterin Clostridium Perfringens Type D Toxoid 


Both our 10% and 20% discounts are in addition to our 
usual quantity discounts, which are as follows: 


Orders for one kind or assorted products totaling $50 to under 
G6 +06 cid panacsesecrudeatsebaleenevesie tenes cabed 7% 


Orders for one kind or assorted products totaling $100 or over.. 15% 





Ask For Basic Price List 


The National Laboratories « Kansas City, Mo. 
The Gregory Laboratory « White Hail, lll. 

Grain Belt Supply Co. « Omaha, Neb. A 

Corn Belt Laboratories « E. St. Louis, Ill. 





Affiliated 
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Hang together... 
or, we hang separately 


Cooperation is a situation where people work 
together. Curiously enough, it can’t be bought, 
or created by force. But fear of consequences can 
often does bring people closer together—especiallj 
for the solution of a common problem. 












The growing use of veterinary biologics by untni 
laymen presents a serious problem to both the 
veterinarian and the ethical house that sells only 
the profession. If such practices continue to flour 
and grow, could it not be detrimental to the 
veterinarian, the ethical supply house and to the 
entire livestock industry? 


rN 


i Affiliated 


Fortunately, there is a logical way you can help. 
It is simply this: Every time you place an order, 
yourself these questions: “Will this order enco 
the use of veterinary supplies by laymen? Does 
company that fills it sell only to graduate 
veterinarians?” 


Think about that for a bit . . . then go ahead and 
order. We have confidence in your good judgmen 
That’s why we have ccst our lot with the graduat 
veterinarian. We’re sure you realize our 
common destiny. 


Figuratively speaking, either we hang together— 
or we hang separately! 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 
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Pepsin 
Uneconomical 


Sugar-Preserved 
Cream 


“Under 
a Warranty” 


Age of Research 


News Genument 


Pepsin, a protein-splitting enzyme hailed 
recently as a bonanza when added to starter 


rations for pigs failed to "stand-up" in experi- 
ments at several experiment stations. 

University of Minnesota researchers state 
that adding pepsin to starter rations is un- 
economical if rations are otherwise complete 
and balanced. 








Sugar-preserved cream that keeps well un- 
refrigerated has been developed. Its content 
of 40% butterfat, nonfat milk solids, and 
sugar in sufficient concentration makes pos- 
sible a product that will keep for six months 
without refrigeration. The new cream can be 
whipped, used as a source of cream and sugar 
for coffee and in ice cream manufacturing. 
Hopefully the quality of market grades of ice 
cream can be improved with this new product 
over that made from skimmed milk powder, and 
butterfat. 








Every drug product is sold under a warranty, 
expressed or implied. Used according to direc- 
tions and for purposes intended manufacturers 
guarantee that any product wearing its label 
is generally sage. 

Decision in the Cutter Vaccine Case implies 
that a manufacturer is an insurer for those 
who use his product. This appears contrary 
to fundamental justice. 











More than $5,000,000,000. is spent annually 
by ~ the United States for research. This is 
more than the total for all of the first 157. 


years of our national existence. 

Most goes into fields of engineering, elec- 
tronics, ballistics, et cetera, and other 
items considered in the interest of national 
defense. But a great deal more than ever 
before is used to seek answers for problems 
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Frozen 
Blood 


Beef 
Production 


Brucellosis 


Tranquilizers 
to Stimulate 
Weight Gains 





related to agriculture and the production of 
food. How well the money has been spent is 
evidenced in the change of attitude regarding 
adequate nutrition of the increased popu- 
lation. 


Economists and scientists have proved the 
impracticability of judging the future on the 
basis of population growth, without at the 
Same time considering the improved technical 
ability of any science or art to deal with 
that growth. 


Scientists at the Harvard Medical School 
and the Protein Foundation, Inc., report suc- 
cessful storage of blood for transfusion by 
freezing (Medical News, Feb. 10, 1958). Blood 
stored at -80 c. for two to 20 months has been 
used in 100 transfusions at New England 
Deaconess Hospital. 











Glycerol is employed as preServative which 
must be removed prior to use. Perfection of 
technic for removing the glycerol without 
damage to blood cellular elements appears 
practical and will lengthen storage life of 
fresh whole blood. 


Increase in numbers of cattle has not kept 
pace with increases in pepulation in the 
United st States during t. the past half century. 
Increased pro production per unit, however has made 
up the difference, with meat ‘to Spare. Amount 
of beef available per capita is predicted 
to remain relatively constant. 





Brucella infection is known to cause lowered 
milk production in cattle. Udder lesions have 
been noted by Wisconsin veterinarians in 
Slaughtered animals as swelling of the walls 
of milk duct resulting in small blind sacs. 











Some experimental evidence suggests that 
minute quantities of tranquilizers in feed 
mixes stimulate weight gains in feedlot lambs. 
Why is not known. It appears at this point 
to be better than an even bet that tranquil- 
izers will be approved as a feed supplement 
before long. 
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pe of hemostatic agent, with anti- 
atic and fungicidal qualities. 
wre rapidly absorbed, leaving no residual 
dross fo pOS@ple complications. 
* Nonirritatin d nontoxic. No evidence of adhesions, 
‘delayed we ealing, local reactions or lymphocytic 
at ited. 


* Dehorning & Wound Powder 
DLUSPONGE’, aluminum sulfate, phenylmer- 
sulfathiazole.) 

SS ans ade odd 4 aS EN. 4 $2.00 
a Scaling, Tartar Removal and other 
pcedur 

ONGE’ Dental Assortment 

I ms 1 vial Dental Packs, 50s; 1 vial Dental Granules, 

squeeze bottle Dental Powder, 15 Gm.).. .$5.50 


Bnal house discounts as follows: 

totaling $100 or more...... less 5% 
21/10 NET 30, F.O.B. New York City. il 
allowed on orders of $25.00 or more. } 


lature and samples on request. 


N @ 340Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 








“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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SPECIFICALLY FOR THE CONTROL OF RESISTANT INSECTS 


...- Fleas, Ticks, Flies and So Forth 


For the first time VET-KEM brings to you — the graduate 
veterinarian — IMMEDIATE ADVANCEMENTS in the 
science of external parasite control. 






peepee 





| VET-KEM insecticides, sold only to graduate veterinarians, 

| are tomorrow's produtés today . . . consistently advanced in 
formulation through constant forward-looking research and 
thorough testing. 


With VET-KEM in your hospital you'll be out in front 
scientifically ... equipped to whip the resistant insect 
problem. 


KEM-DUST 


Highly effective for 
cats and dogs. Kills re- 
sistant and non-resist- 
ant fleas and ticks... 
checks fungi infections, 
dermatitis, skin dis- 
eases. 





SOLD ONLY TO 

GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 
THROUGH ESTABLISHED 
ETHICAL DISTRIBUTORS. 





VET-KEM DISTRIBUTORS 


L. A. MOSHER CO. NELSON LABS. 
Avast, Se, Aipeny, Ga. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
jams. a. STEVENSON, TURNER 
— & BOYCE, Guelph, Can. 
aleigh, N. C. TEXAS VET. SPEC. CO. 
H. C. Burns co. Austin, Texas 


Oakland, =. noumes gree. co. 
’ P pringtield, e 
BARBER a COCHRAN COLUMBUS SERUM CO. 
Oklahoma Columbus, Ohio 
EDWARDS VET SUP. FORT DODGE LABS. 
Kansas City, Me. Ft. Dodge, ta. 
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safe, easy to use 


FOS TERN 


antiseborrheic . . . keratolytic 


elalilelolai-ale Mammo alibitiile lo) 





Clinical results in 592 dogs 














- Good to 
Use as a therapeutic shampoo in eczemas, Susie Ba per ta 
seborrheic dermatitis, scaly skin, otitis ex- vmber | Results 
terna, nonspecific dermatitis, demodectic | Weeping dermatitis 
menee. fanaus infections ("Moist Eczema”) 217 | 200-(92%) 
ge, & E Dry dermatitis 
Available in 4.5 oz. and 3 lb. jars. ("Summer Eczema") 238 __| 190-(80%) 
Seborrheic dermatitis 
(including otitis externa) 137 | 127-(93%) 

















The effectiveness of FOSTEEN is provided by Sebulytic® (dioctyl sulfosuccinate, alkyl aryl 
polyether sulfonate and lauryl sulfoacetate) a new combination of surface active cleansing, 
penetrating and wetting agents with remarkable antiseborrheic, keratolytic, antibacterial 
and antifungal action—enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2% and hexachlorophene 1%. 


order FOSTEEN from these distributors 


A. J. Buck & Son Frank E. Lentz Co. Northland Veterinary Supply Co. 
Baltimere 13, Md. Philadelphia 4, Pa. St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Arizona Veterinary Supply Co., Inc. Gertrude Devine Veterinary Supplies Northwest Veterinary Supply Co. 
Mesa, Ariz. Goshen, N. Y. Oregon City, Ore. 
. Seattle, Wash. 
us Veterinary Supply Ce., Inc. Holmes Serem Compeny ; a - ; 
ichmond 20, Va. Springfield, lM Pioneer Laboratories 
Houston, Tex. 
Central City Chemical Consolidated L. A. Mesher Co. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Aitente. 6a Louisville, Ky Sharpe & Vejar Company 
Central Surgical Supply Co. Albany, Go. ‘Raleigh, H.C. Les Angeles 64, Call. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Miami, Fla. Memphis, Tenn. Standard Veterinary Products Co. 
H New York 1, N.Y. 
o oe Supply, Inc. Mencimer Veterinary Supply ia 
oe, Ogden, Utah Wisconsin Biological Supply Co. 
Columbus Serum Company Madison 3, Wis. 
Columbus 7, Ohio Saree. H.C. Burns Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ae rare S Oe Oakland, Colif. 
Edwards Veterinary Supply Ce. Nelson Laboratories Huntington Park, Calif. 
Kensas City 8, Mo. Sioux Falls, $.D. Portland, Ore. 


Write for clinical reprint and samples. Available only to the profession. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


68 Dewitt Street, Buffalo i; New York 
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principal aim and purpose of this book is 
to put into permanent record matters con- 
cerned with the introdvction of Arabian 
horse in this country and their influence on 
the light horse breeds 


Exhaustive reecarch and study of many 
publications and detail papers maintained 
as farm and breeding recorda, newspaper 
and magazince served to establish the line- 
age of horses imported into this country 
from England in 1730. Arabians were al- 
most certainly to have been imported prior 
to the 18th century since it is probable that 
Spanish horses were brought into Florida 
by de Soto (1539) and into the Rio Grande 
country by Coronado (1540) traced back 
to Arabian bloodlines. Even the Mustang 
that came to dominate the westerr. plains 
sprarg from Spanish stock and similar back- 
ground. 

Carefully quoted material is used ex- 
tensively which allows reader interpretation 
and independent judgment concerming 
bloodlines, families, and other matters re- 
garding which there is still considerable 
controversy among brecders. Records are 
given of many and perhaps most of the im- 
portant Arabian studs in the country. 


The growth of the Arabian in American 
has been rapid. Breeders have demonstrated 
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Practitioner’s Bookshelf 


the versatility of these fine animals not only 
as working cattle horses in the deserts or 
mountains, but as trail, parade, or pleasure 


mounts. 


POULTRYMAN’S MANUAL, by J. W. 
Bailey, D.V.M., 296 pages, Springer 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., publishers, 1957. Price—$4.50. 


That Poultryman’s Manual is prec'xely 
a manual and ices a textbook is at once the 
virtue and the weakness of this work. The 
intention of the author is apparently to give 
both a pedagogical tool and a manual for 
the novice in poultry raising at the sume 
time. The work, however, emerges not 9 
much as a classroom text, but as a carefully 
organized, oriented manual for the flock 
owner and agricultural student. 

The book is balanced hetween practical 
pointers and flock health and discussion of 
some 140 poultry discases developed in brief 
outline. The author argucs that it is futile 
to replace veterinary secvices with home in- 
struction lessons, but observes that more — 
than cursory knowledge of poultry diseases 
is necessary to the successful poultry grower. 

If this work is to be evaluated in terms. 
of what it sets out to do, it must be con- 
sidered a success. In dealing with most of 
the topics which regularly appear in the 
manual treatment of this subject, and with 
some which appear less frequently, Doctor 


- Bailey always proceeds in an ordered, sy 


tematic, and specific manner first. The book 
is only mcondarily appealing. When he 
stops to analyze and evaluate a topic, the 
analysis is clearly stated in terms of critetia 
consistently applied. Illustrations are ex- 
cellent. 
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it takes all three to make 
a superior RABIES VACCINE. 






COMMERCIAL 
VACCINE 
COMPARISON Wy | 
: tissue 
ruc vB cman 
[ Od hres a oi he ne. 
ee 
Oi 1% 


mazimum lissue concentration 
for dependable immunity 

High tissue content of Jen-Sal Rabies Vac- 
cine provides ‘high vaccine virus titres for 
maximum immune response. In critical tests, 
dogs vaccinated with a standard 3 cc. dose 
of Jen-Sal vaccine consistently withstood 
virulent street virus cha.lenge. 


homogenized lissue 
for rapid reconstitution 

Jen-Sal Rabies Vaccine reconstitutes in 
seconds. Tissue particles, minute enough to 
permit passage through a 24 gauge needle, 


Jensen-Satspery Lasoratonies, INxc. 
Kansas Crrvy, Missouri 





cos, el 
Da 6) 


| a og ee 
fine ' baa 

medium t Wey poor 
very fine =, — excellent 


assure a vaccine which is both effective and 
easy to administer. No evidence of undue 


pain or local irritation is noted on routine 
administration, 


newest production refinements 
give you a superior product 

Jen-Sal Rabies Vaccine contains living, 
safety-proved Flury virus modified by egg 
passage. Virus loss in storage is inhibited by 
new lyophilization refinements plus a Jen-Sal 
stabilizing agent. Meticulous control and rig- 
orous testing guarantee a uniform vaccine of 
incomparable quality. Supplied in 10 dose 
bulk vial and S—1 dose package. 























CHART 1. Imerence in Tractor Units on Forms 


4.6 Million 
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The future of large 
animal practice is closely geared to the 
changing trends in egricultural 


economics, Using obvious economic facts, the 
author arrives at controversial, if not 
alarming conclusions. Although 

these conclusions are subject to the transform- 
ing touch of social, institutional, and 
political developments, their presentation here 
should serve as a stimulation to thought, 

The Doane Research Staff has 

been recognized for its leadership in 
analyzing agricultural trends while there is 
still enough time to do something about 
them. it was the work of the 

Doane staff that first pieced together the 
contract farming story and helped give 
meaning to the concept of agribusiness 


Agricultural Trends and Veterinary Practice 


EARL F. CROUSE, B.S. 


Benne Agsteiiteah Servten,: tne. 
Saint Louls, Missouri 


5 RCs prenntin sap pasinting 
4 procedures are undergoing a dramatic 
metamorphosis — a change as far reaching 
in its impact upon the American economy 
as that brought about by the Industrial 
Revolution. 


Indeed, we are in the midst of an indus- 
trial revolution in agriculture. Farming as 


we have always known it was organized 


after the fashion of the craft shops. Today, 
it is being recast as an integral part of a 
ftreamlined production and marketing sys- 
tem which reaches all the way from the 
‘farmer to the consumer. 


Signs of change can be seen in the follow- 
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farm people left the farm or were absorbed 
into a city area. One person in 1 : 
farm during that one 12-month period. 


2. Total population in the United States 


increased from slightly under 92,000,000 in 
1910 to 168,000,000 in 1955 and it now tops 


z 


7 








The Author... 





Beri F. Crovee le one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on contract furming, 
@ concept which has given new mean- 
Ing to postwar developments in the mar- 
keting of form products. As vice presi- 
dent of Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
of St. Louis, Mo., he is manager of the 
Publications Division. He also. works 
closely with Doane farm managers, ap- 
proisers, and researchers, and is co-avu- 
thor of the book Rural Appraisals, whiclw 
has become a standard teat for college 
courses in a number of leading universi- 
ties and colleges since its publication in 
1956. | 


Me, Crouse is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he majored in 
agricultural economics, graduating with 
high honors in 1938. He is a member 
. Of the Americen Farm Economics Asso- 
clation, Western Farm Economics Asso- 
ciation, and other professional groups 
concerned with the economic status of 
the farm community. 
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has climbed from about four in 1820 to 
near 21 in 1955. The trend line ie now in 
a steep climb and is expected to contiiivue 
going up rapidly, at least until the vert cal 
integration phase of agricultural adjustment 
begins to stabilize. 


4. As farmer numbers grow smaller, their 


economic power grows stronger, if they wish 
to use it in the form of a general strike. 
But, “The time is already here,” says 
Claude Gifford, associate editor of Farm 
Journal, “when no farm program can be 
enacted by Congress unless it is approved 
by the non-farra population.” 


Further evidence of change can be seen 
in the four new terms forcing their way 
into the farm language. They are: Agri- 
business, vertical integration, contract farm- 
ing, and specification buying. Taken to 
gether they help us to understand and 
interpret the forces which are remaking 
agriculture. 


Agribusiness 


The first of these new terms was coined 
by Dr. John H. Davis of Harvard. Agri- 
business encompasses all that happens in 
the production, processing, and distribution 
of food and fiber. It includes (1) the 
manufacturing of machinery and fertilizer, 
(2) the production of crops and livestock, 
(3) all marketing and processing of farm 
products, (4) retail distribution of food and 
clothing, (5) plus the restaurant and hotel 
food trade. In all, agribusiness is close to a 
$100,000,000,000. industry employing a little 
over one-third of the nation’s labor force. 
Something less than 8,000,000 workers are 
in the on-farm labor force; a little more 
than 16,000,000 are in the off-farm labor 
force. 
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winter needs. In the years that have 

arvened, farming has become more and 

re specialized until today it is devoted 
al .ost entirely to the basic job of producing 
cr ps and livestock. Except for a small 
an ount of direct selling, such as fruit, eggs 
ani dairy products, practically all pro- 
ce sing and distribution of farm products 
ar: now done beyond the farm fences. The 
fa:mers’ net contribution of gcuds and 
sei vices is valued by the marketing system 
at between $11,000,000,000. and $14,000,- 
000,000. 


The resources employed in a complete 
agribusiness enterprise are so vast es to 
stagger the imagination. Outright owner- 
ship of anything more than a small seg- 
ment is all but impossible. Consider, if you 


than ownership, it is referred to as contract 
farming,” according to Doctor Scoville of 
USDA. Most economists recognize two 
principal types of contract farming. They 
are: 


1. The contracts between businessmen 


2. The contracts between farmers and 
brsineeanen. 


The first system is controlled by a pri- 
vate business enterprise, the latter by a 
farmer cooperative. Depending on whether 
you are the integrator or are being inte- 
grated, the two systems appear quite differ- 
ent. However, from a consumer's point of 
view, they are opposite sides of the same 


CHART 2. Percentages of increased Production on U. §. Farms — 1947-87 
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Farm Facts 


Some evidences of change down on 
the form are shown by the following 
brief review of farm facts from which 
we have only to draw the proper con. 
clusion. These are the changes which 
have brought about conditions fav- 
orable to the development of a system 
of contract farming. The latter is the 
evidence of change, not the cause of 
i. : 


1. The 100-cow dairy is not un- 
vsval anymore. But if all dairy farm- 
ers had 100 cows each, there would 
be a place for only 127,000 dairymen. 


2. Between 1940 and 1956 the use 
of commercial fertilizer jumped from 
1.8 million tons to 6.1 million tons. 


3. There were 1,'100 tractors on the 
farms in 1910, By 1940 the number 
hed increased to 1,500,000 and by 
1936 the number was over 4,500,000, 
(See chart 1.) 


4 Wt took 30 yeors, from 1910 to 


1940, to increase the number of com- - 


bines from 1,000 to 190,000. By 
1956, the number was. up to 1,000,- 
000. 


5. In 1940 milking machines were 
in use on only 175,000 farms. in 
1956, 720,000 farmers were using 
the milkers. (See chart 3.) 


6. Since 1920 the number of ani- 
mal units has inc-eased 7%, but the 
ovtput of livesteck production per 
breeding unit has increased 70%. 


7. Farm production per man has 
gone up 36% in the part ten years. 
Oil seed production is up 91% in that 
period, Feed grain production is up 
75%. Cotton production is up 48% 
and food grain up 46%. Meat animal 
production is up only 6%. in the past 
ten years. (See chart 2.) 
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Specification Buying 


ty the basic force that is bringing 
ges is the consumer. She spends 
where she gets the most in terns 
goods and services as she values them, 
er voice is now being expressed with more 
and more force in the person of the super. 
market's “specification buyer.” This man is 
rapidly becoming the key man in our 


Tix 
HE 


' marketing aystem. He, more than any other 


one man, decides what and whose products 
will be displayed and sold in the markets 
he represents, Unices the farmer and the 
processor meet his specifications, they do 
not get their products into his store. 


Dr. George Mehren of the Giannini 
Foundation, University of California, says 
that by 1960 over 90% of all groceries 
and meat will move through supermarket 
chains powerful enough to write their own 
specifications. 

Evidence that indicates this trend has 


been accumulating at a rapid rate. Between 


1939 and 1954 there was a drop of 108,000 
in the number of grocery stores. In the 
four years from 1952 to 1956 alone, a total 
of 67,000 were closed. 


Over 60% of all groceries were sold by 
9% of the supermarkets in 1956. The small 
grocery stores which made up 69% of total 
outlets did only 10% of the dollar volume 
in 1956. 


If Doctor Mehren is right, and we have 
every reason to believe he is, the old free 
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op ratives. Only 61,000 egg farmers with 
5,000 hens each are needed to supply all 
th: eggs that can be sold at the average 


prive of recent years. Yet in parts of Cali-° 


foriia, the average layer flock is already 
move than 10,000 birds. 


‘here is a lot of contract feeding of fat 
caitle from Colorado west and south. The 
fel lotsa are huge, ranging up to 35,000 
head. Contract farming is much leas com- 
mon in the Midwest than in other parts 
of the country. 


Contract 
Hog Production 


During the winter 1957-58 for the first 
time, contracting made headway in the pro- 
duction of hogs. The February 1958 issue 
of Time reported that “Three packers — 
Kansas City’s Maurer-Neuer, East St. Louis’ 
Hunter Packing and Omaha's Cudahy Pack- 
ing — have already signed more than 100 
contracts with farmers. Swift is reported 
planning to start a contract farming pro- 
gram in Georgia.” 


The Iowa Farm Bureau views this de- | 


velopment as a threat to its hog industry. 
It is no secret that the feed companies are 
primary instigators of the livestock and 
broiler contracts because of the feed volume 
involved. With their financing systems, 
they are making the going rough for the 
farmer cooperatives which in many cases 
are underfinanced, undermanaged, and com- 
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may go within ten years or less if contract 
farming is allowed to follow the course it 
has taken with broilers. 


The hog producer of the 1960's may buy 
his fecder pigs from a piggery the way 
today's broiler grower buys his chicks from 
a hatchery. Original breeding stock may 
be controlled by a few highly specialized 
breeders much like poultry breeding work 
is done now. The know-how for such a 
system is already available but it will move 
along much more rapidly as soon as the 
problems of artificial insemination have 
been satisfactorily licked. 


The Veterinarian’s Place 


The question naturally arises as to what 
place is there in these systems for the veteri- 
narian. A sober appraisal suggests that 
there may be an increasing demund for the 
veterinary specialist and second, that gen- 
eral practice will probably decline. The feed 
company or cooperative will take over pri- 
mary responsibility fur the continued health 
of livestock receiving their feed. This serv- 
ice will be included in the price of the feed. 
The veterinarian may be a full-time sale ried 
specialist on the feed company payroll or 
he: may serve as a consultant available on 
call. In other situations the control may . 
come through the processor or the super- 


_ market chain. In that case, they may em- 


ploy or contract for the services of their 
own veterinarian. 
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Farm Facts 


Some evidences of change down on 
the farm are shown by the following 
brief review of farm facts from which 
we have only to draw the proper con- 
clusion. These are the changes which 
have brought about conditions fav- 
orable to the development of a system 
of contract farming. The latter is the 
evidence of change, not the cause of 
it. 


1. The 100-cow dairy is not un- 
usual anymore, But if all dairy farm- 
ers had 100 cows each, there would 
be a place for only 127,000 dairymen. 


2. Between 1940 and 1956 the use 
of commercial fertilizer jumped from 
1.8 million tons to 6.1 million tons. 


3. There were 1,000 tractors on the 
farms in 1910. By 1940 the number 
had increased to 1,500,000 and by 
1956 the number was over 4,500,000. 
(See chart 1.) 


4. It took 30 years, from 1910 to 
1940, to increase the number of com- 
bines from 1,000 to 190,000. By 
1956, the number was up to 1,000,- 
000. 


5. In 1940 milking machines were 
in use on only 175,000 farms. In 
1956, 720,000 farmers were using 
the milkers. (See chart 3.) 


6. Since 1920 the number of ani- 
mal units has increased 7%, but the 
output of livestock production per 
breeding unit has increased 70%. 


7. Farm production per man has 
gone up 36% in the past ten years. 
Oil seed production is up 91% in that 
period, Feed grain production is up 
75%. Cotton production is up 48% 
and food grain up 46%. Meat animal 
production is up only 6% in the past 
ten years. (See chart 2.) 
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CHART 3. Farms Using Milking Machines 
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coin. Either way a vertically integrated 
grower to grocer, production and marketing 
system is emerging. 


Specification Buying 


Finally the basic force that is bringing 
these changes is the consumer. She spends 
her money where she gets the most in terms 
of goods and services as she values them. 
Her voice is now being expressed with more 
and more force in the person of the super- 
market’s “specification buyer.’”’ This man is 
rapidly becoming the key man in our 
marketing system. He, more than any other 
one man, decides what and whose products 
will be displayed and sold in the markets 
he represents. Unless the farmer and the 
processor meet his specifications, they do 
not get their products into his store. 


Dr. George Mehren of the Giannini 
Foundation, University of California, says 
that by 1960 over 90% of all groceries 
and meat will move through supermarket 
chains powerful enough to write their own 
specifications. 


Evidence that indicates this trend has 
been accumulating at a rapid rate. Between 
1939 and 1954 there was a drop of 108,000 
in the number of grocery stores. In the 
four years from 1952 to 1956 alone, a total 
of 67,000 were closed. 


Over 60% of all groceries were sold by 
9% of the supermarkets in 1956. The small 
grocery stores which made up 69% of total 
outlets did only 10% of the dollar volume 
in 1956. 


If Doctor Mehren is right, and we have 
every reason to believe he is, the old free 
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market which we have known in the past 
may pass out of existence. A moment’s 
reflection will show that it is already out- 
dated, by-passed, and rapidly falling into 
disuse. Many broiler and egg producers 
have already found that it is almost im- 
possible to sell at any price without a con- 
tract when the supermarkets have all they 
want. 


Broiler production is a vertically inte- 
grated operation. Over 90% of all birds 
are produced under some sort of contractual 
arrangement, either private or cooperative. 
The result has been spectacular gains in 
broiler production, especially in the south- 
east. Egg production on the west coast is 
now dominated by vertically integrated co- 
operatives. Only 61,000 egg farmers with 
5,000 hens each are needed to supply all 
the eggs that can be sold at the average 
price of recent years. Yet in parts of Cali- 
fornia, the average layer flock is already 
more than 10,000 birds. 


There is a lot of contract feeding of fat 
cattle from Colorado west and south. The 
feed Jots are huge, ranging up to 35,000 
head. Contract farming is much less com- 
mon in the Midwest than in other parts 
of the country. 


Contract 
Hog Production 


During the winter 1957-58 for the first 
time. contracting made headway in the pro- 
duction of hogs. The February 1958 issue 
of Time reported that “Three packers — 
Kansas City’s Maurer-Neuer, East St. Louis’ 
Hunter Packing and Omaha’s Cudahy Pack- 
ing — have already signed more than 100 
contracts with farmers. Swift is reported 
planning to start a contract farming pro- 
gram in Georgia.” 


The Iowa Farm Bureau views this de- 
velopment as a threat to its hog industry. 
It is no secret that the feed companies are 
primary instigators of the livestock and 
broiler contracts because of the feed volume 
involved. With their financing systems, 
they are making the going rough for the 
farmer cooperatives which in many cases 
are underfinanced, undermanaged, and com- 
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pletely unprepared to cope with this new 
technology. The specification buyer is the 
real power working behind the scene to 
bring about a new mass production, con- 
tract system of farming. 


Quality of Livestock 


Quality control is also a driving force. 
Adequate control is impossible under the 
old system of dispensed farm production 
and central marketing. Pork of uniform 
quality can not be produced by thousands 
of small farmers, each following his own 
independent system of breeding and feed- 
ing. Besides, no one exercises any control 
over volume, and supply fluctuates from 
day-to-day and season-to-season. All of this 
may go within ten years or less if contract 
farming is allowed to follow the course it 
has taken with broilers. 


The hog producer of the 1960’s may buy 
his feeder pigs from a piggery the way 
today’s broiler grower buys his chicks from 
a hatchery. Original breeding stock may 
be controlled by a few highly specialized 
breeders much like poultry breeding work 
is done now. The know-how for such a 
system is already available but it will move 
along much more rapidly as soon as the 
problems of artificial insemination have 
been satisfactorily licked. 


The Veterinarian’s Place 


The question naturally arises as to what 
place is there in these systems for the veteri- 
narian. A sober appraisal suggests that 
there may be an increasing demand for the 
veterinary specialist and second, that gen- 
eral practice will probably decline. The feed 
company or cooperative will take over pri- 
mary responsibility for the continued health 
of livestock receiving their feed. This serv- 
ice will be included in the price of the feed. 
The veterinarian may be a full-time salaried 
specialist on the feed company payroll or 
he may serve as a consultant available on 
call. In other situations the control may 
come through the processor or the super- 
market chain. In that case, they may em- 
ploy or contract for the services of their 
own veterinarian. 
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The role of the farm veterinarian will 
become increasingly that of disease pre- 
vention and supervision to insure top nutri- 
tion values in the food offered the con- 
sumer. Cow and calf herds will still require 
about the same type of care as in the past, 
but cattle in feed lots may be looked on 
as a responsibility of the contractor. To a 
large extent livestock disease will be pre- 
vented through the use of feed additives, 
injections, and vaccination. Healthy live- 
stock produce healthy meat, eggs, and dairy 
products — we’ll tell the consumer. 


Contract farming appears sound. It be- 
comes an economic necessity as the pieces 


of a vertically integrated grower to grocer 
marketing system begin to go into place. 


Editor’s Note: In presenting his acute an- 
alysis, the author has taken certain undis- 
putable premises from which he has drawn 
far-reaching conclusions. In order to digest 
the essence of all economic influences, how- 
ever, it is necessary to review further ac- 
cepted premises that are neither stated nor 
evident. An analysis that will consider 
additional facts and their adjusting influ- 
ence on agricultural trends and veterinary 
practice will be presented in a subsequent 
issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Interprofessional Symposium on Rabies 


The University of Kansas School of Med- 
icine, Department of Postgraduate Study, 
announces the Second Interprofessional 
Symposium to be held at the Battenfield 
Auditorium of the Kansas University Medi- 
cal School, Rainbow and Olathe Blvd., 
Kansas City, Kans. on April 18, 1958. Reg- 
istration will begin at 8:00 a.m. 


Sponsors include the University of Kan- 
sas Medical School in cooperation with the 
Jackson and Wyandotte County Medical 
Society, Kansas City Veterinary Medical 
Association, Missouri and Kansas Veteri- 
nary Medical Associations, the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, U. S. 
Public Health Service, and Veterinary Med- 
icine. 


An Ageless 
Virus Infection 


In selecting rabies as the subject for dis- 
cussion this year, organizers were influenced 
by the necessity to develop for physicians 
and veterinarians latest information in un- 
derstanding the nature of this ageless virus 
infection and presently conceived technics 
for its prevention and control. 


Faculty for this symposium covering the 
many phases of the rabies problem in the 
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United States include physicians, veterina- 
rians, public health scientists, conservation- 
ists, and virologists particularly qualified to 
discuss the current status of the disease. All 
are well known national authorities. Typical 
clinical manifestations in both man and 
animals, role of wildlife as disease reservoirs, 
prophylaxis and postexposure treatment and 
the role of bats as disease vectors, among 
other considerations will be discussed. A 
considerable mass of unpublished data will 
be made available on the potential of various 
bat species as rabies vectors. 


This especially well-planned symposium 
will afford unusual opportunity for members 
of allied professions concerned with rabies 
to learn at first hand latest developments of 
disease research and recommended methods 
for community organization for the control 
of outbreaks. A panel discussion, all faculty 
participating, will conclude the program at 
which time questions will be invited. 


For Physicians and Veterinarians 


Physicians and veterinarians in the five- 
state area adjacent to Kansas City are being 
urged to attend. Facilities at the Kansas 
Medical School are adequate for what prom- 
ises to be a most useful and informative 
session. 
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FLORIDA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Clearwater, Florida 


Much of the technical program presented 
at the 28th annual meeting of the Florida 
State Veterinary Medical Association is re- 
produced in this issue of VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE. Some interesting material did not 
lend itself to reproduction or was not sub- 
mitted in time to be included. One paper 
by Dr. H. Lincoln Easterbrooks, entitled 
Parenteral Enzyme Therapy with Strepto- 
kinase — Human Plasminogen — Strepto- 
dornase, appeared in the March 1958 issue, 
page 143. 


In Florida, as elsewRere, veterinarians 
appreciate the pressing need to keep abreast 
of rapidly advancing technology of the sci- 
ence. Each year speakers bring to this 
group and to others across the nation in- 
formation of developments being made in 
laboratories, observation of trials in the 
field, and experiences of those seeking solu- 
tions to those problems as well as those of 
the practitioners. All have complemented 
one another. In short, information and new 
and fresh ideas are always available for 
those who take time out to attend local, 
state, regional, or national meetings. Pro- 
gram chairmen labor diligently to schedule 
interesting subjects and select prominent, 
well qualified speakers for discussion of 
subjects that questioning has indicated were 
desired by members. Past efforts have paid 
off in increased attendance. It has been and 
no doubt will continue to be the prime 
factor in member support of associations 
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Florida Report 


at all echelons and good attendance at regu- 
lar meeting. 


Organized 
Veterinary Medicine 


And yet veterinary medicine has perhaps 
an even greater objective and responsibility. 
As institutional units, organizations at all 
levels must represent professional solidarity 
in modern society. 

Speakers at the annual meeting included, front row, 
1. to r., Dr. Frank Kral, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Donald Mackey, Greeley, Colo.; Dr. Kenneth B. 
Haas, Sr., Loyola University, Chicago. Back row, 
1. to r., Dr. Henry M. Parrish, University of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. W. R. Pritchard, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; and Dr. H. L. Easterbrooks, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Not all that is possible is being practiced. 
If an association gathers for its annual meet- 
ing only to inform and entertain its mem- 
bers, it is doing only a portion of the job 
that is the responsibility of an institutional 
group. Unless a close-knit professionalism 
is given consideration, no amount of in- 
dividual action to develop favorable public 
relations can hope to succeed. The institu- 
tion of veterinary medicine of necessity 
must consolidate and strengthen its position 
by unanimous group action. Its very sur- 
vival is dependent upon such action. 


This is not to say that progress has not 
been made. Many practitioners active today 
recall when veterinary medicine was neither 
accepted or appreciated as it is today. The 
point, however, that should be kept in mind 
is that forces are more aggressive now than 
during past years that tend to negate or 
minimize the importance of professional 
service to the livestock industry. Every 
opportunity must be taken to close ranks, 
accept the premise of the usefulness and ob- 


e 


jectives of institutions that represent the 
profession, and take a unified position on 
issues. 


Organization action at this meeting in 
Florida included sound institutional action 
on policies set forth by the leaders. Exam- 
ples were: Undertaking to send a personal 
representative to Washington, D.C. to con- 
sult with USDA officials regarding problems 
of interest to Florida veterinarians individ- 
ually and as a group, and to improve rela- 
tions of the group with government regula- 
tory officials. Accepting assignment to pre- 
pare appropriate reviews from professional 
literature for publication in the farm press. 
These decisions and approved action serve 
institutional purposes. Positive action to 
realize aims of professional effort by all 
groups is commendable. If carefully 
planned and thoughtfully performed ex- 
tension of this effort may be expected to 
result in solidifying gains and emphasizing 
potential of service veterinarians are pre- 
pared to give. 





toed 


Officers, front row, seated, 1. to r., are Dr. Charles Ben Plummer, Jr., Ft. Myers, president; Dr. Robert 
Knowles, Miami, president-elect; Dr. A. E. Whaley, Kissimmee, retiring president. Back row, |. to r., Dr. 
Lonnie Howze, Clearwater, Local Committee; Dr. A. R. Chambers, Jacksonville, secretary; Dr. Ralph 
W. Porter, Quincy, treasurer; and Dr. G. Harvey Clanton, Clearwater, Local Committee. 
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Research in animal nutrition has been fruitful during 






recent years to the point of being phenomenal. Its progress 
is continuing. This summary of some of the most 
pertinent developments was presented by Doctor Cunha 
at the Florida State Veterinary Medical Association 
(28th annual meeting) which convened at Clearwater 

on October 15, 1957. 


Developments in Swine and Beef Cattle Nutrition 


T. J. CUNHA, Ph.D. 


Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Gainesville, Florida 


T is important that practicing veterinar- 

-ians be kept informed on the latest de- 
velopments on nutrition. In many instances, 
poor feeding, nutrition and management 
complicate disease problems. This means that 
practitioners need to be informed regarding 
feeding and management factors necessary 
to a good production program. 

Developments in the field of antibiotics 
since 1950 have greatly aided livestock and 
poultry production. 


Antibiotics for Swine 


Aureomycin®’ and terramycin®’ are more 
effective than penicillin, bacitracin, and 
streptomycin for swine. Antibiotics increase 
growth rate an average of 10 to 20%. They 
increase efficiency of feed utilization about 
5%, which means a saving of about 20 lb. 
of feed per 100 lb. of gain. They reduce 
the number of runts and help control cer- 
tain types of nonspecific enteritis (scours) . 
Most investigators are convinced that the 
degree of effectiveness is largely determined 
by the disease level. Thus, the higher the 
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disease level the more response to anti- 
biotic supplementation. Canadian workers’ 
recently showed no increase in gain by feed- 
ing an antibiotic to pigs in a new barn, but 
obtained a good response with pigs in an 
old barn previously used to house pigs. 
Since conditions of stress, such as poor 
sanitation and low quality rations, are com- 
mon in average farm operations, antibiotic 
response will be greater there than under 
experiment station conditions.’ 


Occasionally one hears that antibiotics 
are losing their effect. This is not the case. 
A study of experiment station records re- 
veal that animals fed antibiotics today grow 
as rapidly as pigs fed similar rations in past 
years. Actually, what has occurred is that 
the control pigs not fed antibiotics are grow- 
ing at a faster rate. They have improved 
progressively in rate of gain each year until 
now the difference in antibiotic fed and 
the control animals is smaller. This is due 
to the cleaning up of contamination of 
growth-inhibiting microorganisms by the 
antibiotics in quarters where they have been 
used continuously. Since it is not known 
how long the clean-up of the premises lasts 
after antibiotics use, the writer recommends 
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their inclusion in rations as a means of pre- 
venting recontamination and keeping rate 
of gain at high levels. 


The writer recommends that pigs be fed 
antibiotics throughout the growing-fatten- 
ing period. He also recommends their use 
for sows during gestation and lactation, 
although evidence for this need is still 
inconclusive. A few reports show their 
value for sows and none show any harm- 
ful effect. Sows at the Florida station have 
been fed aureomycin continuously and 
have produced five litters without any harm- 
ful effect.’ Data at the Georgia station‘ 
with first, second, and third generation ani- 
mals, have shown no harmful effect and 
possibly a beneficial effect... Under average 
farm conditions, where sanitation is not 
always good and where rations are not 
always well balanced, it is possible that 
antibiotics may be beneficial for sows. 


Antibiotics 
for Beef Cattle 


A summary of the value of antibiotics for 
beef cattle was published in 1956.° Research 
information obtained indicates the following 
benefits: (1) Decreased incidence of scours, 
increased growth rate and reduced liver ab- 






































scesses in calves; (2) it may increase rate 
of gain and feed efficiency in fattening 
steers: (3) it improves hair coat and effects 
bloom. A level of 10 mg. of aureomycin per 
100 lb. live weight daily is optimum for 
fattening steers and for beef calves. The 
kind of ration and the ratio of concentrates 
to roughage may be of some importance in 
determining effect of these additives. Anti- 
biotics generally have been beneficial with 
high roughage rations and not with high 
concentrate rations, but there have been 
exceptions to this and the kind of rations 
benefited by antibiotics is not yet clear. 
Antibiotics may have their greatest effect 
when fed to calves or steers with low grade 
infections brought about by conditions of 
stress such as shipping exposure, feed lot 
infection, bad weather, poor management, et 
cetera, which usually exist under commer- 
cial feeding practices. It must be empha- 
sized that the above information is based 
on research to date and that more experi- 
mental work is needed. 


Of considerable interest is the finding at 
Mississippi*® that bloat can be controlled by 
penicillin in salt. It is possible that peni- 
cillin is effective with the type bloat found 
in Mississippi, but may not be effective in 
other areas or under different conditions. 
The Mississippi findings, however, are worth 
noting. 


Hormones for Swine 


Information to date indicates that little 
value accrues by adding various hormones te 
swine rations. More studies are needed to 
determine the reason for the variable re- 
sults obtained. Recent Iowa studies, how- 
ever, indicate that thyroprotein (iodinated 
casein) fed to sows a day or two before 
farrowing, and up to five weeks after, results 
in heavier pigs and 1/3 to 1/2 more pigs 
saved per litter." The increase in the pig 
gains from thyroprotein feeding sows ap- 


Fig. 1. Vitamin A deficiency. Pigs born blind due 
to a vitamin A deficiency in the sow’s ration. Other 
abnormalities observed were lack of eyeballs, harelips, 
cleft palates, misplaced kidneys, and accessory earlike 
growths. (Courtesy Fred Hale, Texas Agr. Exp. Sta.) 
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pears to be due to an increase in quantity 
and possibly quality of milk. On the basis 
of studies, the Iowa station recommends 
that; (1) only high energy, highly fortified 
rations support supplementation with thyro- 
protein, (2) thyroprotein feeding should 
start a few days before farrowing, if possi- 
ble, (3) sows should be full fed immediately 
after farrowing and during the entire lacta- 
tion period, and (4) thyroprotein should 
be withdrawn from supplemented rations 
when the litter is weaned. They recommend 


a level of 100 mg. of thyroprotein per pound 
of total ration. They also state that a few 
sows do not respond to thyroprotein sup- 
plementation. 


Beef Cattle 


Stilbestrol has been used with cattle for 
about three years. At present it is estimated 
that over 70% of all beef cattle on feed are 
receiving this synthetic hormone. This 
amounts to something over 7,000,000 head. 


Fig. 2. Reproduction failure due to avitaminosis B. Three litters on left are from riboflavin deficient sows. 
Note enlarged front legs and generalized edema. Litter in lower left was in process of resorption. All pigs 
were hairless. Illustrated on right are pigs with leg weaknesses resulting from sow’s rations in which choline 
or thiamine were omitted. (Courtesy T. J. Cunha and M. E. Ensminger, Washington Agr. Exp. Sta.) 




















A summary of all experiments prepared by 
Dr. W. Burroughs of Iowa* with dry lot 
fattening rations reveals that stilbestrol will 
increase rate of gain about 18% and will 
decrease the amount of feed needed per 
pound of gain about 12%. In dry lot grow- 
ing rations, there is an 11% increase in 
rate of gain and 10% increased efficiency of 
feed utilization. In pasture experiments, the 
rate of gain was improved about 9% and 
feed efficiency about 8%. This summary 
shows that response is less on growing ra- 
tions and the least on pasture. It appears, 
therefore, that to obtain maximum growth 
response, energy in the form of grain or 
other concentrates must be fed to provide a 
high energy ration. 


Carcass grades and dressing percentage 
are not anpreciably affected by the use of 
stilbestrol. In some experiments they ap- 
pear to be slightly improved, whereas in 
others they were slightly lower. California 
workers’ have found no difference in cool- 
ing shrink, transit shrink, yield, carcass 
length, length of leg, or percentage of bone 
between control and treated animals. Their 
studies indicated that body fat is reduced 
by about 3% in treated animals which re- 
futes claims by some that stilbestrol in- 
creases fat deposition in cattle. They did 
find, however, that stilbestrol increased lean 
meat deposition about 3%. This seems to 
indicate that it increases protein synthesis 
but does not increase fat deposition. 


Recent studies at Colorado, Florida’ 
and elsewhere suggest that hormone com- 
binations instead of a single hormone might 
be used. Gassner*™’ indicates that combina- 
tions of hormones such as testosterone and 
diethylstilbestrol give better results than 
either one fed or implanted alone. Com- 
parable results were also obtained by the 
two female hormones, progesterone and 
estrogen. These results are interesting and 
more studies are needed to determine 
whether the combination hormone treat- 
ments will result in greater returns. A re- 
cent Florida trial showed that a combina- 
tion of progesterone-estradiol gave better 
results than stilbestrol alone for fattening 
steers.** 


A word of caution should be given regard- 
ing the purchase of feeder cattle which may 
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Fig. 3. Cross section of leg bone illustrating results 
of calcium deficiency. Note the difference in 
thickness and strength of the compact substance 
of bone from the pig fed an adequate calcium 
ration as compared to that of a calcium deficient 
pig on the left. (Courtesy, A. G. Hogan, Missouri 
Agr. Exp. Sta.) 


have recently been implanted. If the pur- 
chaser was unaware of previous treatment 
and implanted them again as they were 
placed in the feedlot, side effects such as 
bulling, high tailheads, and other adverse 
changes may develop as a result of overdose. 
Thus it is important to know the back- 
ground of cattle being purchased for feed- 
ing. 


Enzymes for Swine 


A considerable number of studies have 
been conducted on the use of enzymes for 
swine during the past few years. A few 
studies have been conducted with young 
cattle, but those reported to date do not 
indicate a definite need for enzyme sup- 
plementation. 


Recent studies at the Iowa station and 
elsewhere showed that baby pigs are de- 
ficient in certain digestive enzymes up to 
three to five weeks of age.* A good sum- 
mary on enzymes in baby pig nutrition was 
recently published by Dr. D. V. Catron of 
Iowa State.** Doctor Catron summarizes as 
follows: 


“Data accumulated to date indicates that 
all pre-starter rations for baby pigs under 
three weeks of age should be fortified with 
a proteolytic enzyme of choice such as pep- 
sin. Many feed manufacturers, after careful 
field testing, will probably find that it is 
advantageous to fortify pre-starter and 
starter rations with enzymes, especially for 
pigs up to approximately five weeks of age. 
At this time the use of enzymes in grower 
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rations for normal, healthy pigs beyond 
25 pounds of body weight is of questionable 
value.” 


Vitamins 


A great deal of research has been con- 
ducted with vitamins in recent years. Most 
of the studies have been conducted with 
swine, although limited trials have been 
concerned with beef cattle. Recent studies 
indicate that a lack of vitamin E may cause 
white muscle disease in calves. More studies 
are needed to clarify the need for vitamin 
E supplementation of cattle. 


Recent studies with swine indicate that 
many commonly used rations are lacking 
in the B-complex vitamins—niacin, ribo- 
flavin, pantothenic acid, and B,,. For best 
results, these four vitamins should be added 
simultaneously. Lack of the other vitamins 
limits the response which a single vitamin 
can give. Treatment with these four B-com- 
plex vitamins has been beneficial with many 
runty, unthrifty pigs if not delayed. 


Many swine rations are also lacking in 
vitamin A. This will be especially the case 
with pigs fed in dry lot and deprived of 
alfalfa meal or other sources of vitamin A 
activity. 


With the increased interest in the use 
of swine parlors for fattening pigs, more at- 
tention will be directed to supplying ade- 
quate vitamins in the ration. 


Minerals 


Studies on the need for trace elements by 
swine and cattle have received considerable 
attention recently. Moreover, studies have 
shown that there are many important inter- 
relationships between minerals. Increasing 





TABLE 1. Florida Studies with Five Yearling Heifers Per Lot for 160-Day Period 





the level of a mineral element in order to 
provide a small excess as an insurance 
measure may actually be detrimental in 
certain cases. An excess of a mineral ele- 
ment may be toxic cr it interferes with 
other mineral elements. Calcium and phos- 
phorus are needed in proper proportion. An 
excess of fluorine is toxic and has a harmful 





; Fig. 4. Lysine deficiency in pigs. In a 28-day 
trial lysine deficient pig lost 2 lb. while the pig 
receiving lysine gained 25 lb. (Courtesy of W. M. 
Beeson, Purdue Agr. Exp. Sta. and with the per- 
misssion of the Macmillan Company, New York, 
copyright 1952. 

effect on bone structure. The need for 

manganese by the pig is increased with high 

levels of calcium and phosphorus. Excess 
molybdenum increases need for copper with 
cattle. High levels of calcium increase the 
need for zinc for the pigs. Selenium in ex- 
cess is toxic. Recent studies, however, indi- 
cate that selenium is beneficial if used at 








~ No. i 











Level of No. oO. 
recommended Aver. daily Blood heifers services heifers which 
Lot protein in gain. hemoglobin in per developed 
No. ration (Ib.) mg./% heat heifer normal embryo 
1 100* 0.9 11.4 5 &. 5 
2 64 0.7 11.8 5 1.4 5 
3 30 0.0 9.4 2 2.0 0 
4 10 —0.7 7.2 2 0 0 























*The 100% level is the amount of protein recommended by the National Research Council for heifers 
of this weight and age. 
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low levels. These are only a few of the 
many interrelationships of mineral elements 
which indicate that little is known about 
proper mineral nutrition. Minerals not only 
need to be provided in the right level, but 
also in the correct proportion to each other. 
Otherwise, imbalances and unexpected de- 
ficiencies may occur. 


Until recently it was believed that only 
13 mineral elements were essential. Recent 
studies indicate that in addition to these, 
molybdenum, bromine, fluorine, and selen- 
ium need to be added to the list. Undoubt- 
edly there are other mineral elements which 
are essential. Their need will be shown as 
rations are devised carrying low levels of 
specific elements. 


The recent finding** that zinc would pre- 
vent and resolve parakeratosis in swine was 
an important one. This condition occurs 
widely in the United States and is aggra- 
vated by high levels of calcium and possibly 





Fig. 5. Top photo illustrates typical parakeratosis. 
Note same pig in lower photo 41 days later after 
zinc was added to the ration. Improvement was 
noted within a week. (Courtesy, L. E. Hanson, 
Minnesota Agr. Exp. Sta.) 
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phosphorus. Thus, in some way not yet 
understood, the requirement for zinc is 
increased by the level of calcium and possi- 
bly phosphorus. Pigs suffering parakera- 
tosis respond quickly and almost dramatic- 
ally to zinc. Appetite increases almost im- 
mediately, improvement in gain and con- 
dition is obvious within a week, and in 30 
to 40 days many will appear completely 
normal. 


It appears that levels of 50 to slightly over 
100 p.p.m. of zinc are needed to prevent 
parakeratosis. 


The recent announcements‘***® that se- 
lenium at low levels (1 p.p.m. or less) was 
beneficial for animals was a surprise. Until 
then selenium had been thought of only as 
a toxic compound which caused alkali dis- 
ease or blind staggers in South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana and possibly other 
states where it is found in excess in the 
soil. This is another example in which a 
mineral element is toxic at a high level and 
beneficial at a low optimum level. There is 
also some indication that there may be some 
interrelationship between vitamin E and 
selenium. 


Copper deficiency in cattle occurs in 
Florida on soils low in copper or in muck 
areas where soil contains excess moly- 
bdenum. High molybdenum increases the 
need for copper. This is a rather complex 
mechanism, as yet not entirely understood. 
The Florida station has been a leader in 
copper studies*® and has shown that a high 
level of molybdenum causes a lowered cop- 
per level in the liver and a decrease in the 
phosphorus content of bone. Thus, there is 
a molybdenum-copper-phosphorus interrela- 
tionship. Excess molybdenum also affects 
cobalt, since it depresses vitamin B,, syn- 
thesis in the rumen. To further complicate 
the picture, the addition of manganese sul- 
fate has counteracted the effect of excess 
molybdenum. There are some indications 
that sulfur or sulfate is in some way in- 
volved in the copper-molybdenum interre- 
lationship. High copper levels also mark- 
edly decrease the level of zinc in the liver. 
Thus, this whole picture is still a puzzle and 
needs much more study before it is straight- 
ened out. However, it is important to know 
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that copper counteracts most, if not all, of 
the adverse effects of excess molybdenum, 
even though the mechanisms and interrela- 
tionships involved are complex. On sandy 
soils, a mineral mixture which contains one 
pound of copper sulfate per 100 pounds 
will supply cattle with the copper they need 
when it is fed free-choice. Cattle on muck 
areas need more copper. 


The Florida station” has also pioneered 
many studies with cobalt. A deficiency of 
this mineral element occurs in Florida. Co- 
balt evidently exerts its beneficial effect on 
cattle through vitamin B,,._ Microorganisms 
in the rumen evidently use cobalt to synthe- 
size vitamin B,,. Excess molybdenum has 
been shown to depress the synthesis of B,,. 
in cattle. An ounce of cobalt carbonate or 
2 oz. of cobalt sulfate per 100 pounds of 
mineral mixture will supply the needs of 
cattle when such a mineral mixture is self- 


fed. 


Most studies with minerals verify the 
statement, “Just because a little is good, 
don’t feed too much.” There are many 
examples to indicate that harmful effects, as 
well as death, can result from excessive 
levels of minerals. 


Proteins for Swine 


As knowledge of nutrition has progressed, 
it has been found that livestock can be fed 
lower protein levels than recommended a 
few years ago. This is because protein sup- 
plements were supplying vitamins and min- 
erals, as well as protein, in early studies. 
As rations have been properly fortified with 
vitamins and minerals, it has been found 
that less protein is needed than previously 
supposed. 


In supplying protein needs of the pig, one 
needs to think in terms of providing the 
proper amount and balance of the various 
essential amino acids. These need to be 
fed at the right level, in the right propor- 
tion, and at the right time for maximum re- 
sponse. Moreover, the pig can not consume 
an excess of amino acids today to take care 
of tomorrow’s need. Amino acids are not 
stored, rather, they are broken down and 
ued as a source of energy. Interval be- 
tween grain and protein feeding must not 
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be too great. Protein supplements need to 
be fed every day for best results. 


A few years ago it was recommended that 
weanling pigs be fed rations containing 20 
to 22% protein. Now, the recommendation 
is 14 to 16%. Future studies will result in 
this level being lowered even further. For 
example, Purdue workers™ showed that if 
the ten essential amino acids were fed at 
the proper balance and level, a 30-pound 
weanling pig could grow normally on a 
74% protein equivalent from amino acids 
and 3.9% protein equivalent from diam- 
monium citrate. This ration had an equiva- 
lent of only 11.3% protein. This study in- 
dicates that the high level of protein pre- 
viously required by pigs was due to its 
poor quality which was not supplying a 
proper amount and balance of all amino 
acids. There exist the possibilities of reduc- 
ing protein requirements of swine rations 
in the future by proper supplementation. 
Protein needs of the pig will be thought of 
in terms of supplying the correct amount 
and proper balance of the essential amino 
acids. 


Proteins 
for Beef Cattle 


The protein supplementation problem is 
more simplified with beef cattle than with 
swine. This is because the microorganisms 
in the rumen of cattle synthesize amino 
acids from protein sources as well as other 
nitrogenous compounds including urea, am- 
monia, et cetera. The main concern is to 
supply an adequate amount of protein 
equivalent. Evidently enough protein stays 
in the rumen from one day to the next, since 
recent Florida studies** showed that the 
protein supplement could be fed every other 
day with as good results as daily feeding, 
provided twice as much protein was fed. 


Recent Florida studies** indicate that 
growing heifers may be able to get by with 
less protein than presently recommended. 
Moreover, the study shows the importance 
of protein in the ration. The data in table 
1 give the results of feeding 100, 64, 30, and 
10% of recommended levels of protein in 
the ration. 


Results indicated that as the level of 
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protein decreased so did rate of gain. The 
blood picture showed a decrease in hemo- 
globin. None of the heifers at the 10% 
level of protein (lot 4) came into heat or 
ovulated. Only two of the five heifers came 
into heat at the 30% level of protein (lot 
3). The heifers were bred and then slaugh- 
tered 44 days after breeding to study the 
development of the embryo. Neither of the 
two heifers fed in lot 3 had embryos and 
none of the heifers in lot 4 came into heat. 
These preliminary results (now being re- 
peated), while conducted with small num- 
bers, certainly demonstrate that cattle low 
in protein can fail to come into heat, and 
require more services per conception. Ex- 
tremes of protein deficiency result in in- 
fertility. 


Presented at the 28th annual meeting of 
the Florida State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Clearwater, Fla., Oct. 13-15, 1957. 
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Living Calf Delivered Normally at Term Weighs 180 Pounds 


Dr. A. A. Gruen, practitioner at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. kindly provided the photo of 
an unusually large Holstein bull calf. The 
dam, seven-year-old AnOak Iva Betsy Rovar 


prize cow of dairyman J. Wilbur Burkhold- 
er, weighs 1700 lb., produced well over 
14,000 Ib. of milk and 562 Ib. butterfat in 
a 299-day test period during gestation. The 
calf weighed in at 180 lb., near double 
average weight and perhaps a record for a 
living calf delivered normally at term for 
any breed. Weight gain was 35 lb. in 37 
days. 






Courtesy: Public Opinions, Chambersburg, Pa 
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Breeding Soundness of Bulls 


Veterinary examination of bulls* for 


breeding soundness is a relatively 


new area of service practitioners are prepared 


to extend livestockmen. Its value is 
pointed out in this discussion which 


anticipates that an understanding of the 


purpose and concepts of this program will 


interest others. Doctor Hill is secretary- 
treasurer of the Rocky Mountain Society 


for Study of Breeding Soundness of Bulls. 


pt HAROLD J.\ HILL, D.V.M. 
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OME years ago when America depended 
S on the horse for transportation and 
farm work, a wise and valiant attempt was 
made to improve the quality of various 
breeds. It was recognized and understood 
that certain defects or undesirable charac- 
teristics of breeding animals could adversely 
affect the horse population. Accordingly, 
stallions that served as studs were required 
to measure up to minimum standards. 
' Among the legislative antiquities unrepealed 
on the statues of many states are such 
‘stallion licensing regulations. Most of these 
laws required stallions to be examined by 
a qualified veterinarian and certified to be 
"free of infectious or contagious diseases; 
in short, to be “sound of wind and limb.” 



















In spite of obvious advantages, no similar 
legislative acts have been passed of which 
"Iam aware that either qualify or disqualify 
a breeding bull. Except for regulations 
designed to control the spread of brucellosis 
' and tuberculosis, there are no restrictions 
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Artificial Breeding-Bull Testing Service 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


on the sale, interstate movement, or use 
of bulls afflicted with any of the known 
venereal diseases. Even in the case of 
brucellosis testing, there is a serious ques- 
tion about the accuracy of the Brucella 
antigen test, when applied to blood serum, 
for detecting the presence of Brucella or- 
ganisms localized in the reproductive tract. 
There are no regulations which prevent the 
sale or movement of bulls known to carry 
numerous disasterous genetic lethal or sub- 
lethal factors. Physical defects, or undesir- 
able characteristics of joint confirmation, 
motion or reproductive anatomy have not 
been brought under such control as to be a 
matter of required public record. 


Capacity for Viable 

Sperm Production 

More important, perhaps, than all the 
mentioned inadequacies in bull husbandry 
practices is the fact that a bull with un- 
known semen producing capacity may be 
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Figure 1. 





Camera attachment on microscope records quality 
of semen. Automatic tabulator facilitates computa- 
tion of per cent living cells, primary and secondary 
morphological abnormalities. 


sold as a breeding sire. The significance of 
this statement was brought to light during 
the spring of 1950. Northern Colorado had 
been exposed to a withering blizzard during 
December of 1949 and the early days of 
1950. Thousands of cattle, sheep and horses 
were frozen to death in pastures and corrals. 
Some were found standing upright in the 
corners of fences, standing as statues, as 
if to add an exclamation mark to the power 
of the elements. 


Ranchers in the Crow and Pawnee val- 
leys, located about 50 miles east of Ft. 
Collins, were apprehensive as to what effect 
the freezing temperatures would have upon 
breeding bulls. Later that spring the writer 
examined approximately 70 bulls that had 
survived the wintry blizzards. Sketches of 
the extent of frost bite damage to the peri- 
neal area and scrotum were made on each 
bull. Semen quality was evaluated after 
collection facilitated through the use of an 
artificial vagina. 


Strangely, there was no correlation evi- 
dent between the extent of necrosis resulting 
from frostbite and the quality of semen. 
Samples were obtained approximately five 
months after the blizzard and about three 
weeks after the bulls had been on grass. 
Although some animals exhibited necrotic 
areas which extended at least one-third 
of the distance up the scrotum, extent of 
damage was not indicative of the quality 


Fig. 2. Portable microscopic laboratory eliminates 
temperature effects during examination of semen. 
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of semen. It is apparent that the ability 
of the bull to elevate testes into the pro- 
tected inquinal area is remarkably effective 
in preserving testicular function. Any effect 
from exposure to low temperatures is ap- 
parently temporary. 


This severe storm was, in a sense, a 
significant and timely disaster, for it re- 
vealed that about 11% of the bulls examined 
were not qualified as breeding animals. This 
calculation was independent of the serious- 
ness of frostbite lesions. In fact some were 
disqualified on physical defects alone. This 
experience prompted the observation that 
perhaps one out of every ten bulls is not 
qualified for breeding soundness. The mat- 
ter is of serious concern to cattlemen. 


While results were being analyzed at 
Colorado State University, information 
leaked to various cattlemen. Dr. G. W. 
Cooper began to examine the bulls used on 
the Painter Hereford Ranches at Roggin, 
Colo. At his invitation, the writer and 
several veterinary students were priviledged 
to assist Doctor Cooper, and to contribute 
essential equipment, and record data re- 
vealed by examination of bulls for breeding 
soundness. 


Although Doctor Cooper left Colorado 
to join the staff at Tuskeegee, Ala., ex- 
amination of Painter Hereford Ranch bulls 
was continued for the next four years. In- 
formation obtained convinced Mr. Stafford 
Painter that the number of unsatisfactory 
bulls in breeding herds was higher than 
most ranchers suspected. He was also con- 
vinced of the value of veterinary examina- 
tion and evaluation of sires as a protection 
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for the commercial cattlemen. These men 
buy large numbers of bulls annually to be 
used as breeding animals. It was through the 
efforts of Mr. Painter that a legislative 
grant was secured to buy special equipment 
and a mobile laboratory for Colorado State 
University. This equipment is now being 
used in the Colorado Bull Testing Service 
program. 


Operating the Program 


Semen samples were originally obtained 
with collection methods involving the use 
of an artificial vagina. This method, how- 
ever, proved to be too time-consuming and 
inefficient for mass testing of bulls. Co- 
operative research with the Endocrine Sec- 
tion of the Colorado Experiment Station 
established that the quality of semen, pro- 
perly collected with the W.G.R. Marden 
electroejaculator, was comparable in bio- 
chemical and gross physical properties to 
that collected with the orthodox artificial 
vagina. 


It is now possible to evaluate as many as 
30 or 35 bulls per day. Supplementary 
equipment which minimizes adverse effects 
of temperature variations, light rays, and 
extraneous contaminents has been developed 
and made available through supply houses. 
Staining technics, which are simple yet 
effective and repeatable, complement the 
gross physical and microscopic examina- 
tions of semen samples. 


Evaluation of bulls for breeding sound- 
ness can be a practical, valuable service to 
the livestock industry. Veterinarians can 
provide information which may help to 
eliminate families of cattle which are poor 
breeders before sires have instilled the un- 
desirable breeding characteristics in their 
offspring. Clients can avoid investing huge 
sums of money in bulls which are not 


. capable of bringing about conception in an 
"assigned herd. Breeding efficiency can be 
‘improved in those herds which are pastured 
/on community lands or national forests. 
' Assistance can be offered the artificial in- 
| Semination program for selection of those 


animals best qualified for use as sires of 
tremendous numbers of offspring annually. 


It is possible to adapt the practical pro- 
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cedures used in bull evaluation to evalua- 
tion of stallions, rams, and boars, although 
it will probably be necessary to modify the 
criteria used for semen quality scoring. 


The net efficiency of a producing beef 
herd is obviously dependent on reproductive 
performance of individual animals. There 
has been a tendency of livestock managers 
to overlook this particular criterion which 
applies to both dairy and beef cattle. 


Phenotypes representing desirable beef 
confirmation, nurse cows potential, and 
other factors, and even specific color mark- 
ings, have been selected carefully for years. 
More recently performance testing of sire 
progeny has become a criterion in the selec- 
tion of beef animals. 


The question may be asked whether in- 
dividuals and families should be selected 
from among those animals classified in the 
higher brackets of breeding efficiency. 





Fig. 3. Cone with plastic bag to hold warm 
water as protection against temperature changes 
during collection process. 


Methods and technics of examination by 
which individuals are placed in a breeding 
efficiency classification may be subject to 
criticism. However, accuracy of other meth- 
ods of selection are frequently questionable. 


Progress in selection of desirable types 
having high efficiency can not be denied. 
The practice of selecting an individual on 
phenotypic conformation is as vulnerable 
to criticism as is any other biological selec- 
tive process. Yet we would not be foolish 
enough to reprimand a livestockman for 
selecting a top show bull for his herd sire. 
Careful observation of the visible genetic 
characteristics of breeding animals and the 
long term effect on the quality of the off- 
spring has been a great factor in the pro- 
gress of the livestock industry. 


With the facilities available today to the 
practitioner, or even the sterility specialist, 
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it can not be said that examination and 
evaluation of semen samples from a given 
bull at a given time is sufficient. Informa- 
tion obtained from one test will not always 
enable the examiner to guarantee a bull to 
be absolutely capable of bringing about 
conception in healthy females. It is possi- 
ble, however, in most instances, to conclude 
from careful examination of several semen 
samples that a bull is not capable of bring- 
ing about conception. 


Although the range of semen quality 
which is potentially satisfactory for fertiliza- 
tion is wide, the range of semen quality 
which is below the minimum for satis- 
factory conception is relatively narrow. The 
latter measurement, coupled with the vari- 
ous physical defects which limit the effec- 
tive deposition of semen, account for the 
approximate 13% “money losers” discovered 
among the more than 3,000 bulls examined 
under the Colorado Bull Testing Service. 


Breeding Season 


The commercial beef breeding season in 
Colorado extends over a period of about 
120 to 150 days. It is modified in areas 
by climatic conditions, management factors, 
types of markets, et cetera. 


It is safe to say, from what is known about 
infertility in males today, that a bull pro- 
ducing semen of such quality that it would 
not bring about a satisfactory conception 
rate at the time of examination should not 
be assigned to the herd for the current 
season. That such status might change in 
the interim between one examination and 
a subsequent examination four to six months 
later is not denied, but the influence on the 
efficiency of the breeding herd during the 
current season is still apparent. 


Careful, critical examination of the semen 
samples using valid criteria to place an 
individual bull in a relative classification 
then becomes one assessment of the bull’s 
potential ability to settle cows. 


A second assessment, almost equally im- 
portant, involves the physical examination. 
Since it is the practice in commercial beef 
operations to provide one bull for each 30 
or 40 cows, it is evident that each bull so 
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Fig. 4. Mobile unit used by the Bull Testing 
Service, Colorado State University. 


distributed among the cows must be an 
equally efficient herd sire or the desired 
ratio of bulls to cows will not be satisfactory. 
The service obtained from young, active, 
vigorous bulls in competition with old, 
arthritic, partially crippled, lethargic bulls 
does not depend on how many cows are 
assigned each bull, but on the activity of 
the bulls themselves. 


Some afflictions of bulls such as carci- 
noma of eye, interdigital fibromas, actino- 
mycotic or actinobaciliosis abscesses, devia- 
tions of the penis, fibromas of the penis, or 
vascular fistulas of the corpus cavernosum, 
can only be detected in beginning stages 
by careful examination, but could easily 
become of such severity by the middle of 
the breeding season as to adversely affect 
the breeding capacity of the animal afflicted. 
To avoid injuries, newly acquired bulls 
should be allowed to become accustomed to 
their new environment. “Show fat” bulls are 
not capable of serving their allotted cows 
until they have become hardened and are 
again “gaining.” All these factors, and 
probably many more affecting the efficiency 
of the breeding herd, will come to light 
in a few seasons. 


A careful physical examination, with wise 
evaluation and prognosis of the undesirable 
factors found, is then a valuable phase of 
our over-all estimate of breeding soundness. 


Lastly, the herd history is a necessary im- 
plement in determining breeding efficiency. 
Reproductive performance of the bull is 
tempered by possible infection among fe- 
males in the herd. The degree of in-breeding 
which may have an adverse effect on re- 
productive performance is still to be de- 
termined. Previous calf crops, percentage of 
heifers, cows and aged cows, offers an idea 
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TABLE 1. Three Year Totals — Colorado Bull Testing 








Laboratory 
oats Classifi- 
cation Un- 
Satis- ques- satis- 
No, factory tionable factory 

Year tested (%) (%) (%) 
1954-1955 902 87 6 7 
1955-1956 950 88 8 4 
1956-1957 908 87 7 6 
Total 2,760 87 7 6 





of why the breeding record of bulls may be 
below that expected. 


More cattlemen know more about the 
possibilities of bull evaluation than veteri- 
narians, a situation frequently true in the 
application of new ideas. It certainly was 
true during the early era of artificial insem- 
ination and netted the profession nothing 
but a back seat in what is now a $33,000,000. 
annual business. 


In the evaluation of bulls for breeding 
soundness, the veterinary profession is still 
ahead of the industry demanding the serv- 
ice. The major task is to stay ahead of this 
demand, and to provide a professional serv- 
ice which can not be obtained elsewhere 
at a lower cost and thus at a lower level of 
accuracy. 


To maintain this head start over the 
demand, it is necessary to qualify as quickly 
as possible in the field of reproduction, 
particularly in the field of semen examina- 
tion. The most essential factors in the 
success of bull evaluation are uniformity 
and standardization of criteria. If a veteri- 
narian in Florida has one set of standards 
and another veterinarian in Montana has 
an entirely different set, sooner or later 
there will be arguments. Arguments over 
medical facts which occur outside of our own 
profession, or which are carried outside by 
individuals of our own group, lead to noth- 
ing but disrepute and decreased prestige. 
One can not expect to win an argument 
when there are variables which neither 
party entirely understands. 








The most effective manner to prevent 
arguments of this nature is to agree on 
certain terms before the matter becomes 
controversial. This is certainly essential 
when referring to bull evaluation which 
includes semen quality examinations. 
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Rocky Mountain Society 


Shortly after the popularity of the Colo- 
rado Bull Testing Service was established, 
several practitioners from the Rocky Moun- 
tain area joined together to form the Rocky 
Mountain Society for the Study of Breed- 
ing Soundness of Bulls. The purpose of 
this Society is to disseminate information 
relative to reproductive physiology, semen 
evaluation and physical standards of breed- 
ing bulls. Current membership consists of 
about 200 veterinarians located from Canada 
to Florida. The Society sponsors a Journal 
which makes available all the criteria used 
in the Colorado program. Thus a method 
of standardization of procedure has been 
made available to any practitioner who 
wishes to offer this service in his practice 
area. The Society provides standard cer- 
tificates of examination to be left with the 
owner after the evaluation has been com- 
pleted. Live-dead stain is available at a 
nominal cost. Four short courses in semen 
evaluation have been held for students and 
practitioners during the past three years. 
In addition to five issues of the Journal 
devoted to basic principals of bull evalua- 
tion, a “work book” has been published 
which sets forth the number scoring system 
of semen evaluation. Such a number system 
diminishes the variability of semen quality 
estimation. Initial membership dues are 
$10.; annual dues are $10. All money is used 
to disseminate information. 


Such a system is not above improvement. 
In fact it is the sincere hope of the mem- 
bers that improvements will be forthcoming 
regularly, and that these matters when in- 
corporated into our present technics will 
provide standards and a method of approach 
which will make the classification system 
even more accurate. However, until such 
improvements are available it would be to 
the advantage of all interested in perform- 
ing bull evaluation work to use the same 
set of standards and the same technics to 
measure various criteria. 


Significant changes are taking place in 
the cattle industry. Bull evaluation is only 
one facet of that change. Frozen semen, 
performance tested sires, progeny tested 
sires and dams, rated feed efficiency in 
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feedlots, hormone implants, tranquilizer im- 
plants, all are a part of new concepts in 
beef cattle breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment. 


A professional service covers this basic 
phase of bull husbandry now. The day 
when defined regulations which will require 
breeding animals to qualify may be closer 
than is generally believed. This might well 
include physical characteristics and semen 
quality, but also will probably spell out 
freedom from many contagious venereal 
diseases. We have yet to prove to the world 
(and to ourselves) that we have practical 
tests which are accurate enough to detect 
these diseases. These matters are the sub- 
ject for research. Clarification will con- 
tribute to evaluation procedures, thereby 
effecting a more comprehensive program. 


Table 1 illustrates classification of bulls 
by four veterinarians associated with the 
Colorado Bull Testing Service over the past 
three seasons. Each year the greatest number 
of bulls was examined by a different veteri- 





narian using the same scoring system. It 
is evident that the system does lend itself 
to duplication. It is also evident that the 
original estimation of 11% “duds” found 
during the spring of 1950 holds true for 
large numbers of range bulls. 


The veterinary profession is offering a 
valuable service to the cattle industry in the 
bull evaluation program. A workable set 
of criteria which offers a standard procedure 
is outlined and available. All that is needed 
is sufficient evidence that stockmen have 
an interest in the field of animal reproduc- 
tion, and that they believe the evaluation 
of bulls for breeding soundness is strictly 
a veterinary service. If veterinarians do 
not do it and do it accurately and efficiently, 
this area of veterinary practice will be lost 
to other partially trained groups. Demands 
of the cattle industry in this matter are 
urgent. 


Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Florida State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Clearwater, Fla., Oct. 13, 1957. 






























Dr. Deets Pickett, Kansas City, Mo., vet- 
erinarian (1.) and Mr. Philip Carroll, St. 
Louis, Mo. and French West Africa, point 

out on a world map the location of Yaounde, 
| Cameroon in French West Africa where Mr. 
Carroll has been one of the area’s leading 
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Veterinarian-Big Game Hunter Team to Test Shooting Syringes 


wild animal experts for nearly 30 years. 
For the next three months they will be con- 
ducting experiments on a new method of 
capturing wild animals. Instead of traps 
and guns, the combination veterinarian-big 
game hunter team will use a new method of 
shooting syringes filled with drugs with a 
specially designed gas operated rifle (see 
VETERINARY MeEpIcINE, 53:115 [ Mar.], 
1958), designed by Dr. Frank Hayes of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Georgia, Athens. 


Humane immobilization of all species of 
game for capture as zoological specimens 
will be the primary objective of experiment. 
Tranquilizers, nicotine, and curare will be 
included among drugs to be studied. 


Doctor Pickett also acquired supplies and 
equipment for a field hospital to be set up 
at the game concentration compound at 
Yaounde where he plans to study the nature 
of some diseases and parasites suffered by 
native animals. 
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Results of surveys conducted at both the individual 

and institutional level have indicated that practitioners want 
more practical management information. Business 

ratios, fee evaluation, and some comments on the merits 
of large animal practice compared to mixed practice 

are presented here in a manner that will enable 


practitioners to make an analysis at the individual level. 


Economics of a Large Animal Practice- 


D. R. MACKEY, D.V.M. 
Greeley, Colorado 


LTHOUGH several more or less con- 

flicting concepts of the economic dis- 
cipline now prevail, only one is directly ap- 
plicable to the veterinarian in the exercise 
of his business practices. For the veteri- 
narian at the individual level, economics 
must be considered the “science” of dealing 
with money matters. 


During the past several years, the A.V.- 
M.A. has conducted surveys with reference 
to fee levels and practitioner incomes in 
different sections of the country. Similarly, 
the Jen-Sal Journal has from time to time 
featured a questionnaire on fees collected in 
connection with certain hypothetical cases. 
Results from both of these surveys indicate 
that veterinarians have a great deal to learn 
about the economics of their profession. - 


Practitioners in Weld County, Colorado 
seem to be about average in their fee collec- 
tions. One must always keep in mind geo- 
graphical conditions and living costs in 
evaluating the correctness of charges made 
for professional service. Veterinarians in 
Colorado encountered some difficulty a few 
years ago when the federal government was 
setting up its schedule for brucellosis test- 
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ing on the “fee basis veterinarian.” What 
might be considered a good fee in a heavily 
populated area could well prove to be inade- 
quate for the veterinarians who must travel 
many miles to give the same service. 


It is well known that we as veterinarians 
are poor businessmen, and I am no excep- 
tion. A few years ago I began to delve into 
my own economic problems, chiefly because 
it seemed to me that I handled quite a 
bit of money, but retained little of it. 
I was interested in where it was going. 
During my entire practice I have engaged 
the services of a certified public account- 
ant to audit my books monthly and render 
an annual report. The books that the 
C.P.A. kept for me, plus his counseling 
service, made me realize that he knew more 
about my economic situation than I, his 
client. In this report I would like to pose 
several questions, and possibly present the 
appropriate answers. 


1. How much does it actually cost to open 
your doors for business each morning? 


2. Does it really pay to practice both 
large and small animal medicine in an area 
where both practices are fairly large? 
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3. Are you actually getting a fair fee for 
your service in comparison to other pro- 
fessions — yes, even in comparison to skilled 
labor (considering the time involved) ? 

Table 1 illustrates a contrast between the 
expenses in a mixed practice, large animal 
practice, and small animal practice. The 
parts of the table dealing with mixed and 
large animal practice are statistics from my 
own experience. Statistics on small animal 
practice represent data from a group of 
small animal practices. 

Statistics presented to illustrate large ani- 
mal practice require further explanation. 
Approximately 30% of all drugs used were 
dispensed at one large feedlot, and were 
charged at cost plus 10%. Adjustment must 
be made for this special situation, since a 
routine markup would alter the percentage 
of net to gross. Secondly, it must be pointed 
out that almost all laboratory work reflected 
in the statistics is done by a private concern, 
and charges are simply passed along to 
clients without markup. Both explanations 
must be considered when comparing table 
1 with any particular practice. Last of all, 
it must be noted that the percentage of net 
does not consider federal and state income 
taxes. 


Fixed Expenses 


By taking the amount spent annually for 
some of these fixed items, we began to get 
some idea as to our operating expenses, not 
including drugs or automobile expense. 
Little items, when added together, became 
a major expense. These included: Insur- 
ance, lights, heat, telephone, labor, depreci- 
ation, supplies for the office, postage, 
and rentals. Such expenses go on day 
after day whether calls are made or not. 
In order to find the average of expenses for 
an hour, we must first calculate those ex- 
penses for a day. In other words, there are 
365 days in a year, and of these there are 
approximately 50 Sundays and ten to 15 
holidays, leaving approximately 300 work- 
ing days. By dividing the amount of fixed 
expenses by 300, daily fixed expenses are 
calculated. In most businesses a standard 
business day is eight hours. Daily fixed ex- 
penses can be divided by eight to give the 
hourly fixed expenses. There are probably 
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some who will disagree with this method, 
but I figure extra days and hours as double 
time. 

In my practice during the last three years, 
these fixed expenses have been $40. per day, 
or $5. per hour. The payroll involved con-~ 
sisted of one full time man who also acts as 
stockroom clerk, sterilizes instruments, 
drives the car, and helps with restraint; plus _ 
my wife, as office help, who is on salary as 
advised by my C.P.A.; plus some part time ™ 
veterinary help when I am away; and sum.- © 
mer help by veterinary students. 


By using fixed expenses, let us take a 
hypothetical case and see how it figures out 
when compared to what is normally charged. © 
The fee figures quoted here are those ap- 
proved by the Weld County Veterinary 
Medical Association in Colorado. I have ™ 
compared these charges with results from 
the survey made by the A.V.M.A. and those © 
published by the Jen-Sal Journal and found 
that our charges reach an arithmetical 
average. I also know that with these charges 
veterinarians in large animal practice are 
not going to become financially secure in a 
few years. It is true that some practitioners” 
have enjoyed great financial success, but 
in many cases the practice was only a step- 
ping stone, and wise investment played the 
bigger part. 

Suppose that we receive a call to go ten © 
miles on a milk fever case. In Weld County, © 
the charge has been established at $11.50. | 
It will take approximately 45 minutes to 
make this call, possibly even an hour. If it 
is ten miles out and ten miles back, a round * 
trip is 20 miles. According to the records I 
have kept, it takes eight to ten cents per — 
mile to operate a car. If my fixed expenses — 
are $5. per hour, then 45 minutes would be 
$3.75. Other items involved are: Medicine ~ 
—$1.50; car expense—$2. In our area 
skilled laborers make as high as $4. per hour, — 
so I feel I should have at least $5.; there- 
fore 45 minutes again would be $3.75, mak- 
ing a total of $11. 


Now do not be mislead into believing 7 
that we have overcharged this individual © 
by charging $11.50. One must remember 
that all clients will not pay cash, and some 
will not pay at all. Also, once in a while” 


Continued on page 213 ; 
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The author recognizes the problem posed by snakebites 


in domestic animals throughout a major portion of the 
United States. Extensive studies and experiments, both in 
laboratory and in association with the Ross Allen Reptile 
Institute, have guided recommendations for management 


and treatment in case of snakebites. 












The Nature of Poisonous Snakebites 
Epidemiology, Diagnosis and Treatment 


HENRY M. PARRISH, M.D., M.P.H. 


Department of Epidemiology 
Graduate School of Public Health 
University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ETERINARIANS, particularly in the 

southern and southwestern regions of 
the United States, frequently are confronted 
with the necessity for treating domestic ani- 
mals for poisonous snakebites. Very little is 
known about the frequency and economic 
importance of snakebites among animals in 
this country; however, Klauber’ cites enough 
data to indicate that snake venom poisoning 
is by no means rare among domestic ani- 
mals. Amaral* thought that about 60,000 
cattle die annually in India from snakebites. 
More detailed information is available on 
snakebites in man. Swaroop and Grab* of 
the World Health Organization estimated 
that between 30,000 and 40,000 human be- 
ings succumb to snakebites each year 
throughout the world. The areas with the 
highest mortality rates were Asia, India, 
Burma, South America, Africa and North 
America. There is reason to believe that 
in areas with large numbers of snakebites 
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among human beings there are also many 
bites among animals. Porges*‘ estimated that 
there were about 2,000 to 3,000 human 
snakebite cases in the United States an- 
nually. Parrish’ investigated 71 human 
deaths which resulted from snake venom 
poisoning in the United States during the 
period from 1950-1954, and found that the 
states with the highest death rates were 
Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Texas and Ala- 
bama. 

Since Florida had the second highest 
death rate from snakebites in the United 
States and since practically nothing was 
known about the frequency or incidence 
of snakebites among human beings and 
domestic animals in a specific region, the 
Florida State Board of Health undertook 
an investigation of the snakebite problem 
in the state. This problem seemed worth- 
while because 47 human deaths resulted 
from poisonous snakebites in Florida during 
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Fig. 1. Eastern diamond back rattlesnake (Cro- 
talus adamanteus). Its natural camouflage and 
enormous size make it one of the largest and most 
dangerous poisonous snakes in the world. 


the period from 1940 through 1955. Andrews 
and Pollard® analyzed 51 snakebites among 
human beings which occurred during 1948. 
They estimated there were about 100 cases 
a year in Florida. 


Frequency and Incidence 


Questionnaires were mailed to all practic- 
ing veterinarians, physicians, and hospitals 
in the state asking them to report all poison- 
ous snakebite cases treated during 1954 
and 1955. During this period there were 
241 human snakebite cases reported, an 
average of 120 cases per year and an inci- 
dence of 3.36 per 100,000 population.’ In 
addition, there were 719 poisonous snake- 
bites reported among domestic animals in 
Florida, an average of 360 cases per year.* 
Of the 719 snakebites among animals, 700 
cases were listed as occurring among dogs. 
The canine population at risk in the state is 
not known, but one would expect it to total 
less than one-half of the human population. 
Therefore, the incidence of poisonous snake- 
bites among dogs is probably at least 10 
times greater than it is among the human 
population. I suspect that each year there 
are many unreported and untreated snake- 
bites among the large cattle population of 
the state. 
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Wagnon et. al.° reported an annual snake. 
bite frequency rate of 1.4% among cattle at 
the San Joaquin Experimental Range in 
California. The economic loss from snake- 
bites among livestock, if the truth were 
known, might be considerable. The results 
of our study in Florida would seem to 
confirm the impression that areas which 
have large numbers of human snakebite 
victims have an even larger number of bites 
among domestic animals. If the ratio of 
animal to human snakebite cases in Florida 
is similar in other states, then probably 
more than 10,000 animals are bitten by 
poisonous snakes in United States every 
year. 


Epidemiology 


By analyzing the various agent (snake), 
host (man or animal) and environmental 
factors, the epidemiological pattern of poi- 
sonous snakebites becomes evident. All 
three types of factors play an important role 
in determining the frequency and severity 
of snakebites in a specific region. By com- 
paring large numbers of snakebite cases 
which happened in the same state during 
the same period, certain differences are 
noted between snakebites among domestic 
animals and those among human beings. 


Agent (Snake) Factors. Two families of 
poisonous snakes are indigenous to the 
United States: The Crotalidae, or pit vipers, 
and the Elapidae, or coral snakes. The 
coral snakes are relatively unimportant 
because they inflict less than 1% of all 
poisonous snakebites among man and domes- 
tic animals. Of the pit vipers, the genera 
found in this country are the Crotalus, or 
rattlesnakes; the Ancistrodon, or moccasins 
(including the cottonmouth or water moc- 
casin, and the copperhead or highland moc- 
casin) ; and the Sistrurus, or pigmy (ground) 
rattlesnakes. One or more species of poison- 
ous snakes has been reported as native to 
each state in this country. All four kinds 
of poisonous snakes are indigenous to 
Florida. Carr and Goin’ list 60 species 
of snakes found in Florida of which seven 
species or subspecies are poisonous. The 
rattlesnakes are the most dangerous snakes 
found in the United States; they account 
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for 75 to 85% of all human deaths from 
snakebites. In Florida more than 50% of 
the reported snakebites in both animals and 
man were inflicted by rattlesnakes. Cotton- 
mouth moccasins were the second most 
frequent and dangerous offenders, account- 
ing for 21% of the bites among man and 
9% of the bites among domestic animals. 
Bites by coral snakes and copperhead moc- 
casins are rare in Florida. The most danger- 
ous poisonous snake in the United States, 
the eastern diamond back rattlesnake, 
Crotalus adamanteus, is readily found in 
Florida. They often grow to a length of 
from 5 to 6 feet, are aggressive, have well 
developed fangs, and produce a _ large 
amount of venom. Few small animals sur- 
vive a full load of venom from these reptiles. 
On the other hand, pigmy rattlesnakes 
because of their small size and limited 
venom capacity rarely inflict fatal bites in 
human beings and large animals. 


Other factors in snakes which help de- 
termine the severity of a bite are: Amount 
of poison in the snake’s venom glands; the 
number of fangs the snake manages to 
plunge into its victim; the nature of the 
snakebite wound (a superficial scratch or 
a deep puncture wound); the number of 
times the snake bites the same victim; the 
size of the snake which generally is related 
to its fang development and venom capacity; 
and the toxicity of the venom of the species 
and of the individual snake. 


Host Factors. Some of the important 
host (animal or human) factors which help 
determine the severity of a snakebite are 
the age, weight, and general condition of 
the host; the anatomical site of the snake- 
bite; the amount of physical activity follow- 
ing the bite; the length of time between 
the bite and treatment; the species of the 
host; and host’s immune-resistance mecha- 
nism. Envenomation is always more serious 
in small animals where the ratio of units 
of venom injected to the units of the host’s 
body weight is greater. Venom poisoning 
is more likely to prove fatal to the very 
young and the older age groups of a popu- 
lation. Bites about the head, face and trunk 
are more dangerous than those on the ex- 
temities because venom is more rapidly 
absorbed into the systemic circulation from 
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TABLE 1. Anatomical Site of Snakebites Among Humans 
and Domestic Animals in Florida 1954-55 


Domestic 


Man animals 
Site of bite No. Yo No. % 
Head and face 1 0.4 291 40.5 
Foreleg or upper 
extremity 105 43.6 137 19.0 
Shoulder 2 0.8 72 10.0 
Neck 50 6.9 
Hindleg or lower 
extremity 113 46.9 43 6.0 
Chest 38 53 
Abdomen 15 2.1 
Tail or buttock 1 0.4 4 0.6 
Not stated 19 7.9 69 9.6 


Total 241 100.0 719 100.0 


these sites. Table 1 shows that animals are 
more frequently bitten on the head, face 
and trunk, whereas human beings are more 
frequently bitten on the extremities. The 
sites of bites among man differ from those 
among animals because of the means of 
locomotion (bipeds vs. quadrupeds), and 
habits of sensory investigation. Physical 
exercise following a snakebite increases 
blood flow which, in turn, speeds up absorp- 
tion of venom. Leopold et. al.’ recently 
demonstrated the value of immobilization 
in prolonging the survival time of animals 
poisoned with snake venom. In humans 
who died from poisonous snakebites one of 
the most important contributing factors was 
delay in treatment. Undoubtedly, this also 
is a major factor in the high fatality rate of 
snakebites among domestic animals. 


Certain species of animals have more 
resistance to venom than others on a per 
weight basis. For example, pigeons are very 
susceptible to snake venom while mice are 
quite resistant. Generally, cats are thought 
to be more resistant to venom than dogs. 
Contrary to popular opinion, Essex** did 
not find that swine possess any specific 
resistance to snake venom. However, venom 
deposited into fatty tissues is poorly ab- 
sorbed. Horses are fairly resistant to venom: 
Snake antivenin is produced in this country 
by hyperimmunizing horses. Scratch tests 
using fresh pit viper venoms indicate that 
human beings exhibit variable individual 
resistance to venoms.** A previous poisonous 
snakebite does not provide a host with 
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Fig. 2. Extracting venom from poisonous snakes. 
As the reptile bites the edge of the glass container, 
digital pressure is applied to the snake’s poison 
glands. Venom squirts out through hollow fangs. 


permanent immunity. Temporary immunity 
in dogs can be obtained by frequent in- 
jections with venom; however Essex*‘ has 
shown that this immunity is not permanent. 
Human beings who have had repeated epi- 
sodes of pit viper envenomation demonstrate 
no clinical or laboratory evidence of per- 
manent immunity. However, a host may 
become allergic to snake venom which is 
comprised chiefly of proteins. While it is 
possible, it is not practical to immunize 
hunting dogs or other valuable animals to 
snake venom because acquired immunity 
is of short duration, the procedure is costly 
and time consuming, and the risk of an 
animal being snakebitten is small. 


Environmental Factors 


Since snakes are cold-blooded animals 
(exotherms) they thrive and reproduce most 
abundantly in areas where warm tempera- 
tures prevail. Carr and Goin’ state that 
Florida has more cold-blooded animals 
(reptiles, amphibians, and fishes) than any 
other equal area in the world. Hence, it is 
not surprising that this state has one of the 
highest human death rates from snakebite 
in the United States. 

Table 2 illustrates the seasonal variation 
of snakebites among man and domestic ani- 
mals in Florida. The frequency of bites by 
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months was similar in both groups. The 
number of bites is low during the winter 
months, begins to rise during the spring, 
and reaches a peak during the summer 
months. Human and animal activity as 
well as the habits of snakes are determinants 
in the seasonal distribution of snakebites, 
Swartzwelder** thought the seasonal varia- 
tion of human bites was due to the in. 
activity of snakes during the colder months 
and greater human exposure during the 
summer months. On the other hand, Neill" 
observed that rattlesnakes in Florida are 
most active during February, but that the 
peak of snakebite cases is during the sum- 
mer months. He concluded that the seasonal 
incidence of snakebites in Florida reflects 
human activity and exposure. Perhaps the 
seasonal incidence of bites among household 
pets (dogs) reflects a similar increased ex- 
posure during the warmer months. It would 
be interesting to determine the seasonal 
pattern of bites among cattle, since pre 
sumably they are exposed all year long. 
In general, more treated snakebites among 
animals and human beings were reported 
from the heavily populated counties of the 
state. This probably resulted from the fact 
that the population of household pets is 
greatest where the human population is 
greatest. Also, there are more veterinarians 
and physicians in these areas. Cases of 
venom poisoning were reported from all 
areas of the state except Key West. Bites 
among human beings were frequent in 
children and persons engaged in out-of- 


TABLE 2. Seasonal Distribution of Snakebites Among 
H and D tic Animals in Florida 1954 and 1955 








Number of snakebites 














Domestic 

Month Man animals* 
January 7 6 
February 6 4 
March 13 16 
April 25 31 
May 27 43 
June 28 48 
July 35 44 
August 33 54 
September 38 65 
October 16 34 
November 7 18 
December 6 9 
Total 241 372 


*Tabulation of snakebites among animals for 1955 
only. 
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doors occupations. Mixed breeds, hounds, 
and hunting dogs were the most frequently 
bitten animals. 


Diagnosis 


An animal which has been bitten by a 
poisonous snake usually shows swelling of 
the bitten part. A frequent finding is an 
animal with an enormously swollen head 
or limb. Where the hair is shaved away one 
or two, occasionally three or four, fang 
punctures are evident. The surrounding 
area is edematous and erythematous. The 
site of the bite is°extremely painful and 
sensitive when palpated. An animal bitten 
on an extremity usually limps because of 
the pain. Excessive thirst, weakness, syncope, 
a rapid pulse and other signs of overt or 
impending shock are common. Nausea, 
vomiting and diarrhea may be present. If 
the bite was a serious one, the swelling is 
progressive and is accompanied by systemic 
symptoms. Envenomation by the large rat- 
tlesnakes (Crotalus sp.) may produce neuro- 
toxic symptoms such as incoordination, an 
unsteady gait, motor or respiratory paraly- 
sis, and muscular spasms. Following venom 
poisoning, animals are usually listless and 
eat very little for several days. Complica- 
tions resulting from snakebites include local 
tissue slough at the site of the bite, local 
infections, septicemia, anemia, atrophy and 
disuse of the involved part, occasional teta- 
nus and gas gangrene infections, visceral 
hemorrhages, liver and renal impairment, 
and respiratory tract obstruction from bites 
about the face. 


Treatment 


The treatment of domestic animals and 
livestock for snake venom poisoning does 
not vary greatly from the treatment in 
human beings. Indeed, most of the experi- 


Fig. 3. Ross Allen extracting venom from an eastern 
diamond back rattlesnake at his Reptile Institute, 
Silver Springs, Fla. “Milking” of poisonous snakes is 
demonstrated daily for visitors. 


Photo by Rena Starling 
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mental work demonstrating the efficacious- 
ness of drugs and surgery in snakebite has 
been performed on animals. However, snake- 
bites in animals differ from those in humans 
in the following ways: Usually there is a 
longer delay between the snakebite and 
treatment in animals; animals are more 
frequently bitten on dangerous parts of the 
body, including the head, neck and trunk; 
and envenomation is more serious in small 
animals because the ratio of units of venom 
to units of body weight is much greater. 
Also, the use of a tourniquet to impede the 
spread of venom is often inapplicable because 
of the central location of bites. These factors 
tend to make snakebites in animals more 
lethal than they are in man. 


In our study of treated poisonous snake- 
bites in Florida there was a case fatality rate 





























































of 2.5% in 241 bites among human beings’ 
as compared to rate of 26% in 719 bites 
among domestic animals, chiefly dogs.’ 
Wagnon et. al.® reported that seven out of 
44 snakebites in cattle resulted in death, a 
16% fatality rate. With the use of first aid 
measures plus early, vigorous, medical treat- 
ment we should be able to reduce this high 
fatality rate in animals. 


As yet, there is no “one shot remedy” 
for treating snake venom poisoning. The 
presently accepted therapy consists of a 
combination of medical and surgical meas- 
ures. First aid measures include the use 
of a tourniquet with incision and suction. 
Jackson and Harrison*’ demonstrated sur- 
vival in dogs given 4 m.].d. (minimum lethal 
dose) of rattlesnake venom when treated in 
this manner. Pope and Peterson™ reported 
that the use of a tourniquet alone increased 
the survival time of a bitten animal but did 
not prevent death. The tourniquet should 
be placed between the site of the bite and 
the trunk. It should be advanced as the 
swelling advances so as to keep just ahead 
of the swelling. Since venom is spread 
through the lymphatic vessels and the tissue 
spaces, the tourniquet should be applied 
only tight enough to occlude the superficial 
lymphatic and venous circulation. It should 
be released every 15 minutes for about two 
to three minutes and should be removed 
when the swelling reaches the trunk. Owing 
to the fact that venom is usually deposited 
into the subcutaneous tissues, rarely as 
deep as the muscles, incisions should be 1% 
to 14 in. in depth and 4 in. long. They 
should be made over the fang punctures 
and in the surrounding edematous tissues. 
As many as 10 to 15 incisions may be 
necessary. Suction cups should be applied 
over the incisions continuously for about the 
first two hours of treatment, and, if neces- 
sary, they may be maintained for 30 minutes 
out of an hour for an additional two to 
three hours. Where the suction cups are 
not being used, warm saline dressings may 
be used to cover the wounds. The use of 
ice, ethyl chloride, and cryotherapy are of 
questionable value. Until experimental evi- 
dence proves that they are worthwhile and 
not harmful, they should be disregarded. 
Wide excision with suction has been demon- 
strated an effective method of removing pit 
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viper venom if a bite can be treated within 
60 minutes after it occurred.*® This may be 
a useful way to treat bites on the trunk 
where tourniquets are inapplicable. However, 
if the bite is seen more than 60 minutes 
later this method is of no value because the 
venom has spread too far. 


In addition to surgical measures, “the 3 
A’s” (antivenin, antibiotics and antitoxin) 
have been recommended for treating snake- 
bites. Antivenin Crotalidae polyvalent 
(Wyeth) is effective in neutralizing the 
venom of all poisonous snakes in the United 
States, except that of the coral snakes. From 
10 to 50 cc. (one to five ampoules) have 
been recommended. One or two ampoules 
may be injected into the tissues surrounding 
the bite and the remainder may be given 
intramuscularly. Factors which determine 
the amount of antivenin to be given are the 
size of the animal, the site of the bite, and 
the severity of the symptoms. Enteric, 
coliform and anaerobic (tetanus and gas 
gangrene) bacteria have been isolated in 
snakes’ mouths and venom. Therefore a 
wide-spectrum antibiotic plus tetanus and 
gas gangrene antitoxins should be adminis- 
tered. 


Intravenous saline, glucose, plasma and 
whole blood may be given to combat shock 
which is invariably a component of severe 
envenomation. Calcium gluconate solution 
may be given to counteract the hemolysis 
of red blood cells by venom. Meperidine 
hydrochloride (demerol®) and morphine 
are useful in alleviating pain. Most animals 
which do not survive envenomation die 
within the first 72 hours. 


Summary 


1. The poisonous snakebite problem among 
domestic animals and human beings in 
Florida is presented. There was a yearly 
average of 360 poisonous snakebites in ani- 
mals, mostly dogs, compared to an average 
of 120 bites among human beings. The 
case fatality rate was 26% for animals and 
2.5% for human beings. The author esti- 
mates that the incidence of snakebites among 





®Winthrop Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 
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dogs was at least ten times greater than 
the incidence among man, and that probably 
more than 10,000 animals are snake bitten 
each year in the United States. 


2. Various agent (snake), host (animal 
or man), and environmental factors con- 
tributing to the epidemiology of snakebites 
are discussed. Snakebites in animals differ 
from those in man in that there is usually 
a longer delay between the bite and treat- 
ment in animals; animals are more fre- 
quently bitten in dangerous areas, including 
the head, neck and trunk, whereas human 
beings are more frequently bitten on the 
extremities; and envenomation is more 
serious in small animals because the ratio 
of the units of venom injected to the units 
of the host’s body weight is greater. 


3. Treatment of snakebites in animals 
does not differ greatly from the treatment 
in man. Use of a tourniquet with incision 
and suction is recommended. Wide excision 
and suction may prove useful for bites on 
the trunk if treatment is started within 60 
minutes. In addition, “the three A’s” (anti- 
venin, antitoxin, and antibiotics) are sug- 
gested for serious snakebites. Intravenous 
solutions, calcium gluconate, whole blood, 
and meperidine hydrochloride (demerol) 
are valuable adjuvants. 


Acknowledgement: The author would like to 
express his appreciation for assistance and sug- 
gestions in this study to the following persons: 
Dr. James E. Scatterday, Dr. James O. Bond, 
and Mr. Everett Williams of the Florida State 
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Allen, Mr. Warren Prince, and Dr. Wilfred T. 
Neill of Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver 
Springs; and the veterinarians, physicians, and 
hospital administrators of Florida who made 
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sented at the 28th annual meeting of the 
Florida State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Clearwater, Fla., Oct. 13, 1957. 
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World Mink Crop 


Approximately 7,300,000 commercial 
mink will be produced in 1957-58 season, 
estimates Scandinavian Fur, a Swedish 
trade publication. 
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The United States leads all other coun- 
tries in the production of pelts. More than 
half (4,100,000) of the total world crop is 
produced here. 
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Clinical Note for Removal 


CHARLES R. WALLACE, D.V.M. 


Augusta, Georgia 


It is often difficult to remove and control 
ascitic fluids in dogs suffering congestive 
heart failure, severe liver damage, or ne- 
phroses. Salt free diets and various diuretics 
often may be of no help. Mercurials are gen- 
erally considered the best diuretics, but are 
contraindicated in instances of known kidney 
damage. Theophyllines may lose their ef- 
fectiveness after a few days. Carbonic anhy- 
drase inhibitors, such as Diamox (Lederle), 
may or may not be effective. 


The clinical use of cationic exchange 
resins has been useful for combatting 
ascites and edema in man. Action of these 
resins takes place in the more alkaline por- 
tions of the intestinal tract, mostly below 
the duodenum. Here the resin absorbs sodi- 
um ions from the intestinal fluids, which 
are removed from the body in the feces. As 
the electrolytes of the intestinal fluids are 
in equilibrium with those of the interstitial 
fluids and the blood in the intestinal wall, 
sodium is rapidly removed from the body 
by continued use of the resin. With the 
reduction of sodium, excess fluids are ex- 
creted through the kidneys. 


These resins are equally efficient when 
used in dogs. They are supplied in a 
powdered form (Carbo-Resin-Eli Lilly & 
Co. and Natrinil-National Drug Co.) and 
can be mixed with the food. If the dog will 
not consume the mixture, then the resin can 
be mixed with water and given by forced 
feeding, via stomach tube, or by a high 
enema: It is necessary to use 30-40 gm. 
resin twice daily when reducing ascites. 
Thereafter, a maintenance dose of about 30 


of Ascites in Dogs 


gm. daily will usually prevent formation 
of ascites while the primary cause is being 
remedied. When the resin is used for sev- 
eral weeks, it is well to use it intermittently. 
The practitioner will have to adjust the 
dosage schedule for each dog. 


The advantages of these resins are many. 
They can be administered at home by the 
client in most cases. They are not absorbed 
and therefore are not toxic or irritating 
to the gastrointestinal tract. They are not 
harmful to the kidneys. It is not necessary 
to formulate a completely salt-free diet, al- 
though salt intake should be restricted as 
it reduces effectiveness of the resin. Most 
important, it is effective in removing ascites 
and edema due to sodium retention when 
diuretics are contraindicated or are not ef- 
fective. Also, the proteins in the ascitic 
fluid are conserved and danger of possible 
infection from paracentesis avoided. 


The resin usually causes some constipa- 
tion, so the dog should be given free access 
to water. A small amount of methyl cellu- 
lose can be mixed with the resin to prevent 
constipation. With continued usage, the dog 
must be observed closely for depletion of 
sodium and potassium, and _ metabolic 
acidosis, although these resins are com- 
pounded with some potassium and some 
anion exchange resins to help prevent these 
conditions. The resins may not be effective 
with anuria or oliguria from acute nephritis. 

Presented at the 28th annual meeting of 
the Florida State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Clearwater, Fla., Oct. 13-15, 1957. 





The Arizona State Department of Health 
reported (Morbidity and Mortality Weekly 
Rep’t., Jan. 24, 1950) that there were 29 
cases of laboratory diagnosed animal rabies 
during 1957. Rabies was confirmed in nine 
dogs, seven cats, five bats, five foxes, one 
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skunk, one coyote, and one ground squirrel. 
Four species of bats were involved from four 
different areas of the state. Of these, three 
were captured after inflicting wounds on 
human beings. 
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Therapy in Some 


In this article specific recommendations are made for 
medical management of some common anomalies observed 
in pet animals. The author has contributed much toward 
the definition of skin diseases in all species of animals 
through numerous journal articles. He is also senior author 


of the popular textbook—VETERINARY DERMATOLOGY. 


Common Dermatoses 


FRANK KRAL, V.M.D., M.V.D. (h.c.) Doc. habil. 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE most important key to the proper 

treatment of animals for any disease is 
correct diagnosis. In skin disorders, it is 
important to establish etiological diagnosis, 
thus to facilitate removal of damaging in- 
fluences exercised by responsible agents. 
However, in dermatology, there are many 
cases in which diagnosis is made on the 
basis of symptoms alone, and which are 
treated empirically and symptomatically 
without exact etiological diagnosis. 

The fundamental requirement for ade- 
quate diagnosis of cutaneous affections is 
a detailed history. A good history may not 
only indicate the proper direction examina- 
tion of the skin lesions is to take, but not 
rarely also helps essentially in establishing 
a proper etiological diagnosis. 


History Taking 


The following are the most important con- 
siderations in history taking. 

Species and Breeds. Some cutaneous dis- 
eases tend to develop predominantly in cer- 
tain species. For instance, acanthosis nigri- 
cans has been found only in dogs; allergic 
dermatoses develop chiefly in dogs and cats; 
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hyperkeratosis has been noted most fre- 
quently in cattle and dogs; and parakera- 
tosis is a condition involving swine. Some 
breeds are especially prone to specific 
skin disorders. The Dachshund and certain 
degenerated breeds (due to excessive in- 
breeding) most frequently exhibit con- 
genital alopecia. Collies suffer from photo- 
sensitization and are susceptible to the de- 
velopment of tumorous conditions. Similar 
response has been noted in horses, cattle, 
and pigs in nonpigmented areas of the skin. 
Short-haired dogs are often affected with 
dermatomycoses; long-haired dogs, on the 
other hand, frequently exhibit insect al- 
lergies and are prone to fungus infections 
on the glabrous skin. Some breeds, such as 
Labrador Retrievers, Boxers, and Bull Ter- 
riers suffer more often from pyogenic derma- 
titis. 


Age. Certain skin diseases are found in 
animals of a particular age. For instance, 
distemper exanthema, lymphadenitis apost- 
hematosa and some types of ringworm 
lesions affect mainly young animals. 


Sex. Gonadal disturbances associated 
with skin manifestations are found most fre- 
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quently in females in connection with de- 
ficient activity of the ovaries or cystic de- 
generation of the ovaries. In males, atrophy 
of testicles and especially Sertoli cell tumors 
are a frequent cause of typical skin mani- 
festations. 


Season of the Year. Many skin disorders, 
particularly in dogs and horses, develop pre- 
vailingly in the summer and improve or 
disappear in the winter. Flea and flybites 
and filarial skin disorders are typical exam- 
ples. 


Location. Many cases of insect allergies 
or insect damage to the skin have been 
found in tropical countries. 


Dietary Disturbances. Proper feeding is 
one of the most important factors not only 
in maintaining a good state of health of the 
animal body, but also for the condition of 
the skin. Cutaneous manifestations are 
often associated with improper or deficient 
feeding. Protein, fat, vitamin, mineral, and 
trace element deficiencies are frequent 
causes of severe skin disorders. For exam- 
ple, squamous crusted eczemas in young 
cattle and dogs develop due to lack of pro- 
teins and vitamins A and D. Dry hair coat, 
excessive dandruff, and even scleroderma 
have been produced by fat deficiencies. Hy- 
perkeratosis in cattle and dogs has been 
demonstrated to be associated with low level 
of vitamin A. Parakeratosis in pigs develops 
because of a deficiency of some trace ele- 
ments, pavticularly zinc. In swine, there is 








another disorder associated with loss of hairs 
and hyperpigmentation as a result of pan- 
tothenic acid deficiency. 


Pathological Conditions of Internal Or- 
gans or Organic Systems. Chronic disorders 
may develop specific, symmetrically dis- 
tributed skin lesions. 'These conditions have 
been found in the course of chronic inflam- 
mations of the kidneys, liver, uterus, anal 
glands and in the course of disorders of 
various endocrine glands. Even spaying and 
castration of animals before maturity have 
been followed with specific and general and 
skin manifestations. Severe skin conditions 
are manifestations of hypothyroidism, hy- 
pocorticoidism, and in disorders of pituitary 
glands. Acanthosis nigricans has been con- 
sidered as the result of endocrine disorders. 


Acute or Chronic Intoxications. Severe 
skin lesions have been observed in the course 
of both thallium and ergot poisoning. 


Previous Treatment. Finally, in taking 
history, previous treatment should be con- 
sidered, because many skin disorders have 
developed as a result of medication. For in- 
stance, iodides, arsenicals, sulfonamides, and 
even antibiotics have produced serious skin 
manifestations. More often, however, exten- 
sive skin eruptions have been caused by 
treatment for the present skin disease. Over- 
medication, the use of drastic and damaging 
preparations, or the too-frequent application 
of various remedies have made primarily 
insignificant skin conditions develop into 
a severe or more extensive dermatosis. 


Fig. 1. Scleroderma. 
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Dermatological Treatment 
of Animals 


Many skin disorders are associated with 
internal pathological conditions, or have in- 
ternal predisposition. In such dermatoses, 
treatment should proceed with both internal 
and topical medication. 


Internal Treatment. Animals with gen- 
eralized skin disorders are not generally 
hospitalized. However, because treatment 
often requires frequent application of reme- 
dies, hospitalization of such patients is ad- 
visable. Hospitalization also gives a better 
opportunity to observe the effectiveness of 
medicines and the response of skin erup- 
tions, thus allowing for an eventual change 
of medication when indicated. 


Frequently hospitalization, or change in 
environment has played not only the most 
important role in successful treatment for 
various dermatoses, but sometimes it may 
be helpful in determining the causative cir- 
cumstances. 


Proper feeding is another important con- 
sideration in the treatment for dermatoses 
caused by deficient or improper nutrition. 
Proteins, fats, vitamins, minerals, and trace 
elements are important nutritional elements. 
For greater efficiency, proteins may be ad- 
ministered by intravenous injections of pro- 
tein hydrolysate solution. The daily dose 
for a dog is from 50 to 250 cc. of 5% pro- 
tein hydrolysate solution. 


Fat may be given in the form of lard, but- 
ter, or vegetable oil. Peanut oil, given daily 
—one teaspoon for a medium sized dog— 
has been found to be effective because of its 
content of biotin. Dogs suffering from dry 
eczemas and heavy dandruff formations im- 
proved when administered lecithin (Leci- 
pet)®*. Vitamins A, C, D, and biotin in 
particular have been effective when sup- 
plied either in natural food or in artificial 
compounds. Raw liver and vegetables, such 
as spinach and carrots, are the usual natural 
supplements. 


Hormones are, of course, indicated when- 
ever there is deficiency or endocrinological 
imbalance. In dermatoses developing with 
hypoestrogenism, diethylstilbesterol 0.5 to 
1 to 2 mg. daily for ten to 14 days has 
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Fig. 2. Hypoestrogenism in a three-year-old fe- 
male. Irregular heat at one year of age accom- 
panied by skin lesions. 
proved to be the most effective medication. 
If necessary, the treatment may be repeated 
after a 14 to 28 day interval. In male dogs, 
testosterone has been given in the dose of 
10 mg. daily for 14 to 28 days. In cases 
of an excessive production of estrogen, par- 
ticularly in females with cystic ovaries, spay- 
ing has proved to be the most effective treat- 
ment. In male dogs, suffering from Sertoli 
cell tumors, castration is indicated. 


In disorders of the thyroid, of which hy- 
pothyroidism is the most frequent anomaly, 
the administration of thyroideal hormones, 
1 to 2 gr. daily for 28 days has been an 
effective treatment. This medication has 
to be repeated, depending on the severity 
of the thyroideal disorder. 

In dermatoses associated with deficient 
activity of the anterior pituitary gland, ad- 
ministration of ACTH is indicated: For 
medium sized dogs, the first and second day, 
40 units; the third and fourth day, 20 units; 
and the fifth and sixth day, 10 units of 
ACTH. 


For skin lesions resulting from hypocorti- 
coidism, corticosteroids are administered 
systemically and topically. If possible, sys- 
temic treatment should proceed by the intra- 
muscular route. The dose of 10 to 20 to 
40 mg. should be given daily in divided doses 
for one or two weeks. There may be some 
side effects in the form of polydypsia, poly- 
uria, and an increased appetite. All these 
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Fig. 3. Breeders refer to the condition illustrated as 
“Collie nose.” It appears from observations so far 
made that the disease might be classified as chronic, 
polymorphic, light dermatitis of the eczema type. 


Photo courtesy Dr. Francis Candlin 


symptoms are no longer evident when the 
administration of cortisone is discontinued. 
Systemic cortisone treatment is, of course, 
a replacement treatment, and often it is 
efficient only for a limited period. To pro- 
long the effect of this therapy, ACTH, or 
autogenous hemotherapy, or nonspecific pro- 
teins have been administered as a stimulant 
for the still present partial activity of 
adrenal cortex. 


For the internal treatment of dermatoses 
by administration of various chemicals, cal- 
cium salts, arsenical preparations, sodium 
thiosulfate, and trace elements have been 
used. For instance, calcium chloride or 
calcium gluconate in 10% solution have 
been administered orally, intravenously, or 
intraperitoneally. Arsenical preparations 
have been administered either orally as 
Fowler’s solution beginning with 5 to 10 to 
15 drops increasing one drop daily for 14 
days and then back to the original dose. 
Aricy]®’* has also been used subcutaneously 
or intramuscularly, 1 cc. of 10% aricyl 
solution for a medium sized dog. 


Sodium thiosulfate has been used espe- 
cially in seborrheic conditions in horses and 
dogs. The dosage is as follows: Horses—1 
tsp. three times daily for four to six days; 
Dogs—0.5 gm. three times daily for four to 
six days. Trace elements, particularly iron, 
cobalt, copper, and zinc have been used for 
the treatment of chronic dermatoses, espe- 
cially parakeratosis. 


Allergic dermatoses, in which the hista- 
mines or some histamin-like substances are 
primarily responsible, are effectively treat- 
ed by administration of antihistamines such 
as benadryl,®* pyribenzamine,®* decap- 
ryn,®* and others. For dogs, the recom- 





®?*Winthrop Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 
®*Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
®‘Ciba Products, Summit, N. J. 

®*Wm. P. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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mended oral dose is 50 mg. three times 
daily for four to six days. 


Some dye preparations, such as methy- 
lene blue and trypan blue have been recom- 
mended for the systemic treatment of demo- 
dectic mange. 


Nonspecific protein treatment, such as 
sterile milk, normal serum, or sterile extract 
of fetal tissues have been recommended for 
acute and chronic eczemas. For the treat- 
ment of pyogenic dermatitis of dogs, vari- 
ous antibiotics have been used. According 
to the bacteriological findings, culturing 
and sensitivity test, cathomycin®* (novo- 
biocin) , erythromycin, and chloromycetin® 
have been found to be the most effective 
antibiotics. In recent years stubborn cases 
of pyogenic dermatitis have responded to a 
bismuth preparation used in human beings 
for the treatment of syphilis, the so-called 
bistrimate.®* It contains 75 mg. of bismuth 
in the form of bismuth sodium triglycolla- 
mate and is administered orally as a tablet; 
4 tabs. daily for six to eight to 12 days. 


Topical Medication. The selectior of 
remedies for skin diseases is often a difficult 
task. But not only the selection of the 
proper skin medicine, but also the choice 
of suitable vehicles and the type of applica- 
tion to the skin is an important problem in 
topical therapy. Many dermatoses require 
clipping of involved areas as well as nearby 
uninvolved skin areas. Sometimes it is of 
great importance to clip the entire body 
surface, particularly in cases of scattered 
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lesions. In all cases it is necessary to clean 
lesions, particularly when they are covered 
with scales and crusts, or are oozing mois- 
ture. For this purpose soapy water made 
from non-irritating soaps, phisohex®’ solu- 
tion, or other mild lotions are adequate. 
When necessary to soften heavy crusts, oils 
should be applied. In pyogenic dermatoses, 
alcohol or solutions of potassium permanga- 
nate are helpful. 


In cases of edematous, painful inflamma- 
tions of the skin, Burrow’s 10% solution 
of lead acetate could be used. 


Shampooing is another method for wash- 
ing the hirsute skin of animals. For in- 
stance, iodine shampoo, or fosteen®’ have 
been found to be effective. 


It must be noted, however, that the de- 
scribed topical cleansing can not be applied 
as normal routine treatment in any skin 
case. Each case has to be considered in- 
dividually, because there are animals with 
special individual hypersensitivity, and they 
may react with a contact allergic dermatitis. 


Along with other remedies used in the 
treatment for animal dermatoses, powders 
should be mentioned. These are used only 
in a limited number of skin disorders. For 
example, they are applied in cases of derma- 
toses involving intertriginous areas, particu- 
larly between the toes, and in the inguinal 
and axillary regions, not only to keep the 
affected skin dry, but also to protect these 
areas from irritation by friction. Zinc oxide 
powder, or talcum powder may be used. In 
cases of infection of the skin, powders with 
disinfecting properties, such as boric acid, 
bovoc powder,®* tannoform, and others may 
be used. These could be used also in super- 
ficial oozing lesions. This medication should 
not be applied in cases of deeper oozing 
or in pyogenic dermatitis, because a crust 
may be formed underneath which the oozing 
or suppuration would continue. 


Lotions used for the treatment of animals 
for dermatoses are liquid preparations 
having as their base; water, alcohol, glycerin, 
propylene glycol, or a mixture of them. 
They are used in treating for widespread 
dermatoses over larger areas. In inflam- 





®*Merck-Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
®*Westwood Pharmaceuticals, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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matory conditions, especially zinc oxide 
lotion, ichthammol lotion, and calamine 
lotion are helpful. Triocyl®* lotion has been 
effective in treatment for superficial pyo- 
genic dermatitis. 


k 
Zine oxide 20 
Talcum 20 
Glycerin 15 
Water q.s. 120 
R 
Ichthammol 10 
Resorcin 5 
Precipitated sulfur 10 
Alcohol q.s. 100 


Emulsions or liniments are oily or fatty 
substances emulsified and suspended in 
aqueous or alcoholic liquid. The best known 
is carron oil (an emulsion of linseed oil and 
lime water) which is used for acute in- 
flammatory skin conditions, or tar and 
sulfur liniment used for parasitic chronic 
dermatoses. 


R 
Pine tar 50 
Flowers of sulfur 50 
Green soap 10 
Alcohol q.s. 100 


Tinctures are used in veterinary derma- 
tology as alcoholic and etheric solutions, 
giving them more penetrating effect. For 
instance, 3 to 5% gentian violet or crystal 
violet tincture is effective in moist derma- 
titis and in superficial microgenic dermatitis. 
The drying effect is relatively rapid and 
makes necessary application of lubricating, 
non-irritating oils or ointments to avoid 
cracking of the developed dry layer. 


Ointments and oils are the most generally 
used preparations in the treatment for dry 
skin lesions. They have a fatty base of 
either animal fat or mineral: grease. Mineral 
greases are preferred because they do not 
become rancid. In recent years polyethylene 
glycol has been used as a base for ointments. 
Generally speaking, ointments are the most 
effective medication in many cases of dry 
dermatoses, particularly those covered with 
crusts. An effective ointment is the follow- 
ing: 
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h 
Ichthammol 10 
Balsam of Peru 10 
Salicylic acid 20 
Zinc oxide ointment q.s. 200 
Summary 


Summarizing the fundamental principles 
of topical medication for dermatoses in 
animals, the following point should be re- 
membered: 

1. The right etiological diagnosis should 
be made for proper treatment. 

2. In any acute inflammatory skin con- 
dition, only soothing, nonirritating prepara- 
tions should be used to prevent an increase 
in the present inflammation. 


3. In cases of unknown etiology, treat- 


ment should respect the characteristics of 
the skin eruptions. 

4. Too complicated medications should 
be avoided. 


5. Medication should always be modified 
in the face of previous treatment, results, 
and especially any changed character of 
cutaneous lesions. 


6. Treatment for dermatosis must proceed 
without further mechanical damage by 
rubbing, scratching, or licking. 

7. Finally, it must be emphasized that 
no skin remedy or dermatological nostrum 
can be applied successfully to any type of 
skin lesion, especially for the entire period 
of treatment. 
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Sound and Odor Control in Veterinary Hospitals - 


E. F. THOMAS, D.V.M. 


Sarasota, Florida 


VETERINARY HOSPITALS have been 
zoned into industrial districts of many cities 
because practitioners have permitted bark- 
ing dogs to disturb the neighborhood. No 
one is to blame for this zoning except the 
practitioner himself, and it is his duty to 
try to correct this condition. Veterinarians 
should not fight with their neighbors, but 
rather accept the blame and correct the 
situation as it arised. 


It is advisable to soundproof a hospital 
as much as possible. All new units should 
be soundproofed regardless of location. Less 
than five years ago, my present location was 
next to 30 acres of Florida scrub forest. 
Today those 30 acres are full of homes and 
people. 

Noises from barking dogs can be muffled. 


Most buildings can be satisfactorily sound- 
proofed by using some of the simplest prin- 
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ciples known to the soundproofing trade. 

1. All walls should be constructed with 
a dead air space. 

2. No windows should open. Those re- 
quired for light should be constructed of 
glass blocks, or as double windows, to insure 
dead air space. 

3. Ceilings should be constructed of 
acoustic materials. 

4. A room or vestibule between wards and 
the outside is a necessity. Insulated doors 
such as used on ice houses are satisfactory. 

5. For air control, either exhaust type 
fans or air conditioning should be used. In 
using forced air ventilation, it is advisable 
to channel both incoming and outgoing air 
through areas baffled to absorb noise. All 
baffle must be made out of acoustic ma- 
terial. The muffler over the inlet opening 
must be larger than the opening itself, since 
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more surface will absorb more sound. The 
outlet for air can be through the attic, which 
will absorb most of the noise going in that 
direction. 

6. Runs should be inside whenever possi- 
ble. When this is not possible, runs should 
be covered, and a side wall of boards two 
or three feet from roof to help absorb some 
of the noise. 


Odor Control 


The odors from many of our veterinary 
hospitals have been a disgrace to the pro- 
fession. Someone in the past has said, “It 
is no disgrace to get dirty but a disgrace to 
stay that way.” No truer statement could 
be made about a veterinary hospital. 


It would be almost impossible to make 
many older hospitals free of odors without 
some remodeling. Where this is the case, 
remodeling should be started as soon as 
possible. 

With the exception of drug odors, basic 
odor problems in veterinary hospitals come 
from urine and fecal matter. The older these 
excretions are the more offensive the odor. 
The following necessary steps can do much 
to resolve the odor problem: 


1. All urine and fecal matter should be 
cleaned up as soon as possible after being 
voided. 


2. No fecal matter should be washed 
down the drain if it can be picked up, 
wrapped in papers, and sent away with the 
garbage or burned. 


3. Impervious cage walls and floors must 
be kept free of cracks to prevent urine ab- 
sorption. Cages made of masonry finished 


Electric Drill for Fixation Pins 


The ¥% in. electric drill commonly em- 
ployed by craftsmen and available at hard- 
ware stores was demonstrated for inserting 
bone fixation pins by Dr. Standish Piper 
at the Florida meeting. 


An 0 to 4 in. reduction gear (see illustra- 
tion) is fitted between chuck and power 


‘drains from the cages to the floor that are 











































with a smooth cement and painted with 
white outside enamel are excellent. This 
type of cage has walls and floors that are 
smooth enough to permit the use of a 
squeege. 


4. Few drains are necessary. It is well 
to remember that every drain hole is an odor 
problem. In a 40-cage ward, the writer has 
only one floor drain and only two short 


closed. All other drains are exposed and 
have to be cleaned in a routine manner. 
With exposed drains and white walls, assist- 
ants and nurses can not fail to see urine and 
feces, and thereby have no excuse for not 
cleaning. 


5. Detergents containing bleaching agents 
(chlorine) are good cleaning agents. They 
leave no sediment and chlorine solution 
leave no odor. Both help bleach out stains 
on white cage walls and floors. 


6. Odor can not be covered. Perfumed 
sprays, disinfectants, and deodorizers are 
artificial and will be recognized by clients 
as an attempt to cover up a bad situation. 
Fresh odor of drugs or body excreta are 
recognized as such by clients and are ex- 
cusable. Stale odors of either drugs or body 
excreta are, on the other hand, recognized 
as signs of filth and are inexcusable. 


7. As a matter of self discipline, visitors 
should be paraded through the wards unan- 
nounced now and then. It may embarrass 
you a few times but the effect on employees 
as well as yourself more than makes up for 
embarrassment. 
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source. Speed is reduced below that gen- 
erally employed with the hand chuck. Op- 
erating time is not changed but operator 
fatigue is largely eliminated. 
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CLIFFORD L. McGINNIS, D.V.M. 


Peoria, Illinois 


HEN I first started to write this col- 

umn, I planned to describe the routine 
of a veterinary hospital. After due con- 
sideration of procedures generally held to 
be routine, I discovered that almost all 
practitioners do things differently. I have 
had complimentary letters from all over 
the country, but many do not agree with 
me. All tell me of procedures that are 
better. 


I for one thought we had the distemper 
prophylactic program under pretty good 
control. We have now vaccinated over 4,000 
dogs using the method described earlier; 
and yet I have had a number of letters 
telling me it was wrong. Although we have 
used nembutal® orally on cats for 20 years, 
I have had letters describing the dangers of 
it. I have had letters condemning suturing 
with cat gut after spay operations and 
sending patients home as soon as the anae- 
thesia wears off, although we have done it 
for six years without mishap. 


Ears and Toes 


Many tell me that they hold “ear trims” 
in the hospital until they are healed. Others 
swear that they never use supports on an 
ear trim and never have trouble. I always 
have had trouble with adhesions until I 
started to support the ears until they are 
heal 

I did not realize so many people had 
trouble trimming toe nails. Twenty-seven 
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veterinarians have written me to proceed 
from the tip backwards, cutting away a 
little with each bite until the sensitive 
matrix is approached. Silver nitrate sticks 
appear to be the most popular coagulant 
for nail bleeding. 


Junior Students 


My observations on employing junior 
students in the hospital have produced 
several scathing comments from young 
graduates who feel themselves exploited by 
their preceptors. Unfortunately, there must 
still be some charlatans in our profession. 


These observations suggest that we veteri- 
narians are rugged individualists. Perhaps 
it is because we work by ourselves so much 
of the time. Let me suggest that we get up 
early some morning and drive 60 or 100 
miles and spend the day with one of our 
colleagues. A representative of the internal 
revenue service has advised me that this is 
a deductible expense, provided the charges 
remain reasonable. 


“It is 
An Interesting Hobby” 


Recently I had the privilege of visiting 
a colleague in the southwest who has a 
hobby of collecting drugs. His hospital is 
spotlessly clean, odorless, and well arranged 
and has the appearance of being a distinct 
asset to the community. 


As I viewed the first examination room, 
I remarked about the profusion of drugs 
lining the walls. In the second examination 
room there were even more. Then we visited 
the treatment room, and here we hit the 
jackpot. The basement, not unlike Jack 
Benny’s subterranean vault, was a surprise, 
for here was the repository of cabinet after 
cabinet of drugs, all neatly arranged, cata- 
logued, and dust free. The inventory was 
admittedly somewhere between $12,000. and 
$15,000. and my colleague insisted that he 
uses them all. Having barely gotten a passing 
grade in pharmacology, I would not know 
what diseases to use most of them for, but 
you must admit, it is an interesting hobby. 
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Millions of successfully vaccinated dogs have proved 
the IMMUNIZING efficacy of 


DISTEMPBROID VIRVUS 


ferret origin viablized 


sold to graduate veterinarians only * contact your local distributor 


“LIFE WITH ROVER”. How is 
your supply of this little booklet 
that tells about the ancestry, diet F R Oo M M 
and health-care of dogs? When- 
ever you want more copies, ask Laboratories, Inc. 
your local distributor. Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Economics of Large Animal Practice 
Continued from page 196 


the average practitioner will make a call 
for a widow on a small pension and make no 
charge at all; or the case may involve a calf, 
and the full charge can not be considered. 
By using this hypothetical case one can 
readily see that veterinarians can not do 
much better than skilled labor unless they 
are busy 12 hours a day instead of the 
usual eight. 


However I should like to make a sugges- 
tion that borders on public relations. While 
you are giving a cow some calcium, do you 
visit with the owner or herdsman and let 
him know what else you can do? In order to 
do this one must ask some leading questions, 
such as: How is your mastitis problem? 
Do you have any sterility problems? Are 
you keeping all your calves vaccinated for 
brucellosis? Have you heard of the new 
disease—leptospirosis? Do you know that 
we can dispense mastitis tubes that are su- 
perior to those available on the open market. 
Are you having calf scours problems? 


There are many questions one can ask to 
start a conversation. Should the client de- 


cide that he needs some mastitis tubes, dis- 
pensing a dozen can account for from $3. 
to $4. profit. There is also the possibility 
that with a two-way radio another call in 
the same direction will save mileage. I have 
a two-way radio, and in my opinion it is 
the one big factor in making a large animal 
practice financially successful. 


The question may arise whether both 
clients can be charged for mileage from 
town in the event of two calls in the same 
direction. The answer is an unqualified 
“‘yes,” because we feel that if we do not go, 
another veterinarian would have to be called. 
In cases of emergency, it gives a veterinarian 
a chance to give better service and possibly 
save an animal’s life, and the client’s money. 
The thing that I am trying to point out is 
that we must keep abreast of times, be good 
salesmen, as far as the profession is con- 
cerned and good public relations men. 


Now, to answer the second question con- 
cerning mixed practice. You will notice 
that for the years 1951 and 1952 (table 1) 
there is little difference in the percentage of 
net profit compared to the last three years 
as a large animal practitioner. In 1949 and 
1950, I hired extra veterinarians on commis- 


TABLE 1. Percentage of Different Types of Expense and Percent Net Profit in Different Types of Practice 











Combined Combined Large 
Item practice practice Small animal 
no.* Expenses 49 & °50 51 & °52? animal*® 54, °55, & *56* 
1 Dog food 
& drugs 42.7 45.00 15.8 41.5 
2 Labor 24.5 11.10 35.0 7.0 
3 Car expense 2.9 4.0 4.0 
- Depreciation 2.0 2.0 4.5 2.5 
5 Utilities 41 42 3.7 -16 
6 Insurance 11 11 14 
1 Telephone & 
rentals 81 1.00 1.2 
8 Misc. & office 8.00 
supplies Pe Py 5 
9 Taxes & 
licenses 64 62 5 
10 Net profit® 25.20 35.00 33.00 36.50 








1In 1949 and 1950 as a combined practice I hired one full time veterinarian and some parttime help which 


makes the labor higher and the net profit less. 


%In 1951 and 1952 as a combined practice, I operated as a partnership and the 35% net was for the two of 


us, making the labor less. 


‘The small animal practice represents the average of several small animal practitioners. 

‘In the large animal practice alone, I have one full time clerk, hire some veterinary students in the sum- 
mer, and when gone hire other veterinarians. My wife is on a salary as a secretary as advised by an _ac- 
countant. My office is in my home and a percent of the insurance and utilities of the home are deducted as 


a business expense. 


*‘By adding items 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 & 9 together, stationary daily expense is arrived at. 


‘The net profit in dollars and cents has been the same for me, as an individual, even though the per- 
centage of net profit has changed. It has been just as much engaging in full time large animal ‘practice as 


when engaged in combined practice. 
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sion. In 1951 and 1952 the practice was a 
partnership affair and the percentage of 
net included what we both took home. I 
know that probably in my instance it was 
due to poor management. This poor man- 
agement was due to the fact that in doing 
both large and small animal work one is 
so busy that charges are easily forgotten, 
and unless adequate help is available, the 
operation is not as efficient as it should be. 


In 1953 I sold my small animal practice 
and specialized in large animal medicine 
alone. As a result, my net profit is as great 
and my working hours are less. I know that 
there are many efficient mixed practices, 
especially in the clinic type practice where 
each doctor more or less specializes, but in 
my opinion, in practices that are large 
enough to be financially successful in both, 
it is better to chose one or the other. 


In summary let me make the following 
statements: 


1. I do not have all the answers as far 
as the economics of a veterinary practice 





are concerned. Final analysis must proceed 
from each individual situation. 

2. I do not believe that our services 
should be charged by the hour. I only point 
this out to help you arrive at a fair fee. 
I find that by having this figured out it 
does help explain some of the charges made 
to client. 

3. In comparing my net to gross, please 
remember that I do have the one large ac- 
count for which drugs are marked up at a 
low percentage. 

4. The economics of any veterinary prac- 
tice depends upon the needs of the com- 
munity for that service, but it is elementary 
to evoke good diplomatic public relations 
and let the client know of everything a vet- 
erinarian can do. 

5. Analysis of the economics of my prac- 
tice a few years earlier would have helped 
my finances considerably. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


American Animal Hospital Association 


April 23-26, 1958 


Dr. Joseph A. S. Millar, Deal, N. J., 
president of the American Animal Hospital 
Association, announces that plans for the 
Silver Anniversary meeting of the Associa- 
tion have been completed. The meeting 
will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 23-26, 1958. 


Special activities to mark the 25th an- 
niversary of the founding of the American 
Animal Hospital Association have been ar- 
ranged including recognition of the founders. 
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Joseph A. S. Millar, 
D.V.M. 





Preconvention Workshop 


Beginning at 9:00 a.m. and continuing 
until 1:00 p.m. on Wednesday, April 23, 
four informal sessions will be held, each to 
be repeated on the hour to enable those 
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registered to avail themselves of all four 
presentations. Those participating in the 
workshop presentation will be Dr. Charles 
Bild on clinical medicine; Dr. Frank Kral 
on skin diseases; Mike Bernstein and Dr. 
William Crago and Mr. Irving Kretchmar 
on radiology; and Dr. Julius Fishler and 
Dr. E. E. Ruebush on photography. 


Convention Program 


The scientific sessions will begin on 
Thursday morning and will continue 
through Saturday noon. Program time will 
be divided between presentations from the 
rostrum and demonstrations on close-circuit 
television. Pitman-Moore Company and the 
Radio Corporation of America will sponsor 
the television portion of the program. Dr. 
W. J. Foster, Clifton, N. J., chairman of 
the Program Committee, promises discus- 
sions that will assist in answering some of 
today’s medical problems of pet animals. 


Dr. A. Grant Misener and Dr. J. Kenneth 
Bone of Chicago have accepted responsi- 
bility for arrangements of the evening pro- 
grams to include visiting ladies. 

A smorgasbord dinner at the famous 
Kungsholm restaurant followed by presen- 
tation of one of the Kungsholm unique 
puppet operas is planned for Wednesday 
evening. On Friday, the ladies will brunch 
at the “Top of the Rock,” 42 stories high, 
atop the new Prudential skyscraper. A tour 
of the city, fashion show, and shopping 
expeditions also have been planned. 

Climax of activities, aside from the techni- 
cal program, will be the annual banquet in 
the world famous Grand Ballroom of the 
Drake Hotel on Friday evening. 

All veterinarians and their wives are in- 
vited to attend this Silver Anniversary 
meeting. Programs and hotel reservations 
cards may be obtained from Dr. Wayne H. 
Riser, executive secretary, 5335 Touhy Ave., 
Skokie, IIl. 





Oak Street Beach section will provide facilities for the annual meeting of the American Animal Hospital 
Association, April 23-26, 1958. Shown in the photograph is a portion of Chicago’s skyline — Outer Drive 
and beach in the fareground. 
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Fig. 1. Screwworm adults, the female at left and 
the male at right. Note that the band between the 
eyes is narrower in the male than in the female. 
The screwworm fly is approximately three times 
larger than the house fly. 


Fig. 2. Screwworm infestation in a Brahma calf, 
with approximately 1,000 four-day-old larvae feed- 
ing in the wound. Several thousand more larvae can 
hatch from the egg masses surrounding wound; un- 
treated, the animal is literally “eaten alive.” 


Florida Screwworm, Control Program . 


ALFRED H.\BRAUMHOVER, B.S. 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Tallahassee, Florida 


SINCE 1950, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been engaged in 
experiments with screwworm flies (Calli- 
troga hominovorax [coq.]) sterilized by x- 
ray or gamma rays. In published accounts 
of these experiments (Bushland and Hop- 
kins 1951 & 1953, Baumhover et. al. 1955, 
Lindquist 1955, Knipling 1955) it was 
demonstrated that screwworm flies could 
be sterilized without seriously affecting 
their vigor or longevity. 


Fig. 4. 


A female screwworm fly mates only once, 
and if that mating is with a sterile male, the 
female is incapable of reproducing. When 
released in nature in sufficient quantities to 
outnumber the population of normal insects, 
sterilized males competed so effectively for 
mates that native females lay infertile egg 
masses in about the same proportion as the 
ratio of sterile to normal males. Recogni- 
tion of these facts led to eradication of 
screwworms from the island of Curacao. 


Full grown screwworm larvae, 


% in. long, and weighing from 100 to 


Fig. 3. Screwworm ova (great- 
ly enlarged). Eggs hatch in 12 
to 24 hours. 





120 mg. Dark trachea on each side of 
gut distinguish second and third instars 
of screwworm from other blow fly larvae. 


Fig. 5. Screwworm pupae. 
At 80 F., flies emerge from 
puparia in seven days. 
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lf, 4 o 
d- Fig. 6. Laboratory rearing of screwworms begins Fig. 7. During the next stage, eggs are deposited 
wee in the fly colony room. Pupae (100 cc.) are placed in pint jars over 15-watt light bulbs which control 
in- in each cage to produce approximately 750 flies. the temperature of the medium at 100 F. Eggs 
After eight days the food, consisting of honey- are then removed from the egging medium 
meat mixture, honey alone, and water, is replaced (above). Ten grams of eggs (200,000) are re- 
by meat on which flies lay eggs. One hundred quired for each 4% x 10 ft. rearing vat (fig. 8) 
cages of flies are required to produce enough which produces 100,000 to 125,000 larvae. 
eggs for a culture of 2,000,000 insects. | 
This successful research suggested the 
feasibility of eradicating screwworms from 
the southeastern states by release of steri- 
lized flies. A pilot experiment was therefore 
arranged wherein each week 2,000,000 screw- 
worms were reared in the laboratory, steri- 
e, lized with gamma rays, and liberated by | 
1e aircraft over a 2,000 square mile area near | 
n Orlando, Fla. Thus, on an average, approxi- | 
to mately 500° sterilized males per square mile 
s, were dispersed each week. In this large 
or scale operation technics and procedures pre- 
g viously used only on a much smaller scale 
1e were evaluated, and experience suggested | 
i- certain improvements to help in a screw- 
ie a 
of worm eradication program now being pur- Fig. 8. Larval medium being pumped from mixer 
sued as a cooperative effort between the into rearing vat. A mixture of two parts of lean 
. ground meat, two parts of water, one part citrated 
federal gove ent and the state of Florida. beef blood, and 0.2% formalin is used. Vats are 
Conduct of the program in Florida, which heated from below with light bulbs to maintain 
e. ‘ ee a temperature of 100 F. After four to six days 
m involves a number of correlated scientific larvae have completed growth and crawl out of 
operations, is under supervision of state the vats to drop into wash tubs containing sand. 
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veterinary disease control officials. 
To obtain a pictorial record of the 1957 
















































il pilot test, the writer photographed all phases 
! af the operations and some of these pictures 
4 e presented here. 
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g 9. Every 12 hours sand containing pupae and 
e is sifted. The mobile larvae crawl through the 
in. mesh hardware cloth baskets, leaving only 
bac, which are then washed and dried. Washing 
Oves particles of sand and larval medium. 




































































FLORIDA SCREWWORW 


Annual Damage 


The government program in Florida was 
prompted by the growing realization that 
screwworm infestation of livestock in the 
southeast causes an estimated annual dam. 
age of $10,000,000. to $20,000,000. in ani- 
mals killed, deformed, and made susceptible 
to other diseases; in lowered production; and 
in costs of extra labor and medication. 


Eradication activities were restricted al- 
most entirely to penisular Florida because 
the screwworm seldom overwinters north of 
Gainesville, Fla. However, the program was 
designed to extend north over an area 100 
miles past the average wintering line to in- 
clude most of the northern Florida pen- 
insula and the southeastern corner of 
Georgia. 


TOP 


Fig. 10. Pupae, two liters (18,000) per tray, are held 
at 80 F. and 90 to 95% relative humidity for 5 to 5% 
days, and then transported to the cobalt-60 facility for 
irradiation. The five-ton lead cask (left) contains 
eight 60-curie cobalt-60 strips, providing a mean dose 
of 1,154 roentgens per minute. Pupae are held in the 
cask 6%2 minutes to obtain the 7,500-roentgen steriliz- 
ing dose. Worker at left is monitoring the area with a 
Geiger counter. Pneumatic cylinders actuate the boom 
and shutter mechanisms. Both film badges and pocket 
chambers are worn to record radiation exposure. 


CENTER 


Fig. 11. The cobalt-60 facility is housed in a building 
isolated from other working areas. Aluminum sheeting 
allows the radiation to pass through the building, 
minimizing “backscatter” when the shutter is open. A 
well 12 feet deep and six feet in diameter (not shown 
in picture) can accommodate the cask in the event of 
accident involving radiation hazard. 


BOTTOM 


Fig. 12. Cartons 5% x 4% x 2 in., similar to frozen 
food cartons, are formed by machine. Insertion of 
20 cell partitions provides a resting area of approxi- 
mately 200 square inches for the 500 pupae in each 
carton. Screen in the lids provides aeration and per- 
mits feeding of honey before release. Cartons are 
closed by hand (above) and secured with rubber 
bands to prevent fly escapes. 
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CONTROL PROGRAM 


RM 


To turn out the required number of flies, 
age large assembly-line operations were designed 
to operate on an around-the-clock basis. Re- 


es: lease rates were calculated to vary from 200, 
the | © 800 sterile males per square mile, de- 
me pending on the population density of native 
. | screwworms in the area as determined by 
tb ground surveys. Progress was measured by 
a 4 ground crews who surveyed each area and 
observed reductions in the viability of egg 
masses deposited by female flies. 
he Livestock owners were urged to cooperate 
a by using approved conventional methods to 
wil reduce screwworm populations. Records of 
109 | sctewworm infestations in herds were ob- 
Y* tained from owners whenever possible on a 
Den: weekly basis. This information in turn was 
of used to calculate release rates. 


During and after eradication, necessary 
precautions are indicated to protect the 
southeastern states from reinfestation. In- 
spection stations along the Mississippi River 
and at other points have been established 
held | to examine east-bound animals enroute from 
> 5% | infested areas in the southwest. Infested ani- 
y for | mals thus detected will be treated until free 


tains 
dose | of screwworms. 


os The major participants in this pilot test 
itha | were the following: Planning and direction 
oom | —R. C. Bushland, A. W. Lindquist, and E. 
— 12 Knipling; fly production—A. J. Graham 
and Charles L. Smith; irradiation—M. E. 
Jefferson, Joe Mullins, and A. H. Baum- 
hover, technical records—A. H. Baum- 
hover and C. C. Skipper; program evalua- 
lding § tion, and interpretation—R. S. Sharman, C. 
eting | L. Campbell, W. G. Bruce, T. H. Apple- 


— white, and R. C. Bushland. 





10wn ai 
nt of 
Presented at the 28th annual meeting of 
the Florida State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
tiation, Clearwater, Fla., Oct. 13-15, 1957. 
‘ozen 
n of 
TOXi- 
each Fig. 15. The plane flies at an altitude of 1,000 feet, 
per- except along coastal areas where it drops to 200 feet 
, are to avoid drifting of flies into water. Spots at lower 
bber right of cut are release cartons floating to ground. 
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Fig. 13. When flies have emerged and are ready 
for release, they are transported by an air-con- 
ditioned panel delivery truck to the release plane. 
Capacity of the plane is only 300 cartons, 





Fig. 14. Release cartons are dropped at half-mile 
intervals in swaths six miles apart, staggered daily 
so that at the end of six release flights the entire 
area is covered in one mile swaths. 
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Nothing is more important public rela- 
tions wise or income wise to the veterinarian 
than to know and understand what farmer 
clients think of him. 

Results of a rather extensive survey (see 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, 53:157 [Mar.] 1958) 
indicated that practitioners were held in 
much higher esteem by livestock growers 
than the profession has been led to believe. 
Further proof of the rather enviable stand- 
ing of the veterinarian in the rural com- 
munity are suggested by two additional 
surveys, results of which have recently been 
made available. These were conducted by 
the Research Department of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wisc., 
and published as a Survey Report; and 
the other by the National Hog Farmer, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 


Purposes of the survey made by the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist was to “obtain in- 
formation on the use of medicines, vaccines, 
or other health products for chickens and 
livestock, where health products are pur- 
chased, what diseases are treated . .. as 
well as various other related data.” 

Of a total 1,500 questionnaires mailed to 
a random list, 583 were returned (approxi- 
mately 40%). 


Source of treatment agents ere tabulated 
(table 1) in percentages. Total exceeds 
100 since some indicated that they used 
more than one source. 
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MORE on WHAT LIVESTOCK GROWERS THINK of VETERINARIANS 


TABLE 1. Source of Medical Supplies 











Total 
Source % 
Veterinarian 76.3 
Drug store 65.1 
Feed store (not co-op) 24.6 
Cooperative 16.2 
Elevator (not co-op) 13 
Hatchery 47 
Farm to farm salesman 42 
Farm supply store (not co-op) 35 
Hardware store 1.6 
Miscellaneous other places J 








It is revealing to note that “worms” 
were considered the most difficult swine 
problems and that 85% of those who pur- 
chased drugs purchased some kind of worm 
treatment. 


In answer to the question, “Whom do 
you consult when livestock disease prob- 
lems arise?’’, Wisconsin farmers indicated 
their consciousness of qualified sources of 
information. Answers to this question were 
tabulated in table 2. 


TABLE 2. Source of Information 











Total 
Source % 
Veterinarian 93.4 
Druggist 14.6 
Feed dealer 10.5 
County agent or farm advisor 4.6 
Vocational agriculture teacher 3.4 
Hatcheryman 27 


Miscellaneous others 3.7 
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Questioned livestock growers indicated 
that veterinarians vaccinate pigs on 90% 
of the farms. Only 10% vaccine their own 
swine for hog cholera. By way of contrast, 
84% advised that they treated cases of 
mastitis that developed in dairy cows last 
year. Veterinarians were called to treat 
such cases in only 37% of instances. 


The National Hog Farmer, reported a 
42% response to a questionnaire circulated 
to 1,000 hog producers across the nation. 
Results further confirmed that veterinarians 
dispense the bulk of medicaments purchased 
by livestockmen. Tabulation of answers to 
the question, “Assuming you have a group 
of unthrifty pigs, where do you go for 
advice for treatment?’’, indicated that 81% 
consulted their veterinarian. 





In this survey approximately 50% indi- 
cated that they purchased the greater share 
of animal health products from the veteri- 
narian. Twenty-one percent patronized the 
feed dealer and 18% the local drug store. 
Over 52% noted that the influence of vet- 
erinarians was most important in the selec- 
tion of competitive brands of animal health 
products. 


Though these surveys do reveal the degree 
of dependence of growers on practitioners, 
they also suggest the effectiveness of all 
public relations efforts including those at 
the local practitioner level. They also ap- 
pear to support the claim of some con- 
sultants that close liason between the prac- 
titioner and business men engaged in farmer 
supply services, is not without apparent 
benefit. 





Noah’s Ark to Return to Television on 


Noah’s Ark, a half hour television pro- 
gram developed around the activities of 
two veterinarians and the animals they 
treat, will return to the TV screen on Sun- 
day, May 25, at 7:00 p.m. on NBC. Pro- 
ducer Jack Webb stated that over 35,000 
letters of protest were received as a result 
of the program’s cancellation last fall. Cor- 
respondence came from children, parents, 
PTA groups, animal humane groups, phy- 
sicians and veterinarians, business and pro- 
fessional groups, including many educators, 
and many thousands of neighbors and cli- 
ents who signed general petitions requesting 
the return of the program. 


The show will be presented in color and 
will consist for the most part of the summer 
of reruns of episodes previously shown. The 
program must prove itself by earning a 
sufficient rating in its new time period to 
tempt a sponsor for fall and justify the 
tremendous expense of filming a new series. 
“When this happens,” noted Olan Soule, 
associate producer, “we plan to incorporate 
many of the suggestions made by veteri- 
Narians and others in order to make the 
new show even better than before.” 
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NBC 


Noah’s Ark has been hailed by many in 
the profession as a great public relations 
device. Veterinarians are urged to publicize 
the series. 


Typical of the dramatic moments that 
parade across the screen in Noah’s Ark is 
the scene depicted below. May Wynn, Paul 
Burke and Vic Rodman are presenting an 
Irish Setter puppy to a group of Marines 
who had lost their unit mascot. 

















Woman’s Work 


Mrs. E. F. 
(Hazel) Ebert 





The distaff side of any veterinary prac- 
tice has no beginning or end. Arbitrarily 
one must choose the moment of experience 
from which to proceed forward —or look 
back. For Hazel Ebert the single moment 
that ushered in “one of the richest and 
most wonderful experiences of my life” 
came on a story afternoon in 1950. 


Dr. E. F. Ebert, general practitioner of 
Kansas City, Mo., had accepted an appoint- 
ment as director of clinics at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. Shortly after school start- 
ed that fall, Doctor Ebert’s secretary ap- 
proached Mrs. Ebert “to teach wives of 
senior students what you did in Doctor 
Ebert’s office.” Hazel Ebert accepted the 
extra-official chair of “teacher” with some 
misgiving. But the lessons that she has 
passed on during recent years by way of 
wifely wisdom have since paved the way for 
many a successful practice. Some of these 
tips will be passed on to veterinary wives 
in the new column initially appearing else- 
where in this issue and appropriately desig- 
nated Distaff. 


Hazel Ebert came by her interest quite 
naturally. Born in the Iowa corn country 
and educated in the Cornhusker state of 
Nebraska, she went West to grow up with 
more scientific pursuits at Colorado State 
University. She passed the American Asso- 
ciation of Pathologists examinations and 
became a registered clinical technician. 
Later she attended Postgraduate Medical 
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School in Chicago for training in roentgen- 
ology. As a clinical laboratory technician in 
Colorado, she met her future husband, 
They were married in 1933. Doctor Ebert 
started a practice in Kansas City that year 
which continued except for war service in- 
terruption, until 1950. 


Hazel soon learned that woman’s work 
in any veterinary practice combines several 
unusual talents. She became proficient at 
answering the telephone, accounting, gen- 
eral practice laboratory work, grooming 
dogs, pacifying patients, and pleasing 
clients. By her own admission, she invoked 
the talents of a seer, full-time confessor, 
and part-time psychiatrist. 


At Columbia Hazel’s classes for wives of 
veterinary students have enjoyed an unex- 
celled popularity for over eight years. 


“The thing I emphasize at each meeting,” 
Mrs. Ebert recalled recently, “is that there 
is only one veterinarian in the family. 
Wives are aides.” 


. But wives can underwrite the success of 
their veterinarian husbands, or they can in- 
hibit that success through indifference. Mrs. 
Ebert has always remained adamant in her 
position that behind every successful veteri- 
narian there is a woman—a_ competent 
distaff side of the practice or in any other 
branch of veterinary medicine. 


Because of this philosophy, Mrs. Ebert’s 
students began by studying the microscope, 
its use and care. They learn simple lab- 
oratory technics, such as urinalysis, blood 
cell counting, and preparing slides from 
specimens of internal and external parasites 
for their husbands to examine. They learn 
the names of surgical instruments as well 
as their uses in order to be of assistance 
when needed. They watch large and small 
animal surgery. And they learn the nom- 
enclature of veterinary medicine so that 
they can be better listeners. 


An interested and cooperative wife is a 
veterinarian’s greatest asset. An under- 
standing of the duties and services a hus 
band performs, and the moral support to 
be given will be the subject of the para 
graphs Hazel Ebert will write. 
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Top ranking veterinarians posed with 
Governor Harold Handley and Purdue Uni- 
versity president Dr. F. L. Hovde at ground 
breaking ceremonies for the new school of 
veterinary science and medicine at Purdue 
recently. Doctor Hovde said that the pres- 
ence of so many friends was evidence of 
interest and faith that the newly created 
school would contribute much in the future 
in protecting Indiana’s animal industry. 


Left to right, (below) are Dr. John G. 
Hardenbergh, executive secretary of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association; 
Governor Harold Handley; Dr. Lowell 
Barnes, federal veterinarian; Dr. Joe Green, 
state veterinarian; Dr. F. L. Hovde, presi- 


New School of Veterinary Medicine at Purdue 






dent of Purdue University; Dr. L. M. 
Hutchings, dean of the new veterinary 
school; and Dr. R. F. Portman president, 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 


Governor Handley expressed his pride in 
having a part in the new school which was 
made possible through the combined efforts 
of many Indiana citizens. 


Dean L. M. Hutchings reviewed accom- 
plishment of the department of veterinary 
science at Purdue during the past 70 years 
and his plans for the future. 


A contract for construction of the new 
building was awarded recently by Purdue’s 
board of trustees, and work has started. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
NEW SCHOOL OF 
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Animal Health 


R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V.M. 


Identification of Species of Microfilaria 


The diagnosis of canine heartworm dis- 
ease in the past has been based largely on 
the detection of Dirofilaria immites micro- 
filaris in blood smears. Newton and Wright 
suggested the necessity of a reevaluation of 
the problem of canine filariasis (see VET- 
ERINARY MEpICINE, 52:75 [Feb.] 1957) and 
tabulated morphological and other char- 
acteristics of both adult and microfilaria of 
D. immitis and Dipetalonema sp. that might 
be confused. It was also suggested that 
both these blood parasites might exist sim- 
ultaneously in the dog. Workers at Guelph 
(Canadian Jour. Comp. Med. Vet. Sci., 
Dec. 1957) have confirmed the report of 
Newton and Wright and describe a species 
of Dipetalonema in the subcutaneous tissue 
of a dog that also produces circulating 
microfilaria. A distinguishing feature be- 
tween the two types of microfilarae is that 
after staining, D. immitis appears straight, 
though the microfilaria of the Dipetalonema 
have a tail resembling a buttonhook. It is 
somewhat smaller than microfilaria of D. 
immitis. 


Vaccination Accidents 


The Journal of the Americal Medical Asso- 
ciation for July 20, 1957 records the case of 
accidental facial contamination of a man when 
the slip needle of a syringe became dislodged 
during the vaccination of cattle with strain 19 
Brucella abortus vaccine, resulting in brucel- 
losis in the person contaminated. Wisely the 
summary and conclusions of the article are in 
part as follows: “A Luer-Lok syringe should 
be employed in using this vaccine to prevent 
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the dislodging of the needle from the syringe 
with the resulting contamination of the face 
and eyes of the vaccinator or assistant. In ad. 
dition a qualified person should perform such 
inoculation of cattle, in view of the possibility 
of self-infection.” With the foregoing quota. 
tion veterinarians are in full accord. 


Motility of Sperm Affected 
by Exposure of Scrotal Area 


Practitioners have informed me on different 
occasions that in their cattle practices, they 
are called upon to examine many breeding 
bulls because of lowered potency. Most of 
these occur during the hot weather season. As 
is usually stated, the direct cause is hot weather 
with partial direct exposure of the scrotal 
region to heat of the sun. An experiment re- 
cently reported by Dutt and Hamm of the 
University of Kentucky, indicates that in un- 
sheared rams exposed for one week during 
January to a 90 F., “motility of sperm was 
affected adversely, especially in the unsheared 
group which showed the lowest percentage of 
motile cells during the fifth week after treat- 
ment.” Semen quality of all treated rams was 
normal after eight weeks. 


Screwworm Control in Sheep 


From the Federal Veterinarian of Janu- 
ary 1958, we glean that a preparation sys- 
temically acting known as “Bayer 21/199” 
sprayed on sheep destroyed screwworms in 
wounds, and in addition, protected the ani- 
mals for two to three weeks against further 
attack. These observations are based on 
preliminary tests. 


The preparation used consisted of 25% 
of active ingredient in a wettable powder 
held in suspension or in an emulsion using 
concentrations of 0.25% and 0.5% at the 
rate of one quart per animal. The spray 
was used on hundreds of sheep to protect 
them from infestation of shear cut wounds, 
castration and docking wounds, and old 
screwworm wounds. By the time the chemi- 
cal lost its effect (in two to three weeks) 
the wounds are usually healed; however, 
some ranchers reported screwworms the 
tenth day following spraying. 
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w. R. HINSHAW, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Vitamin Deficiency 


Even with the efforts made by feed manu- 
facturers to insure adequate and even ex- 
cessive levels of vitamins in poultry feeds, 
vitamin deficiencies occasionally occur due 
to faulty compounding or by accidental 
omissions. Examples of vitamin D defi- 
ciency (rickets) in chicks due to deficiency 
in a commercial feed is reported by Raines 
and Winkel (Jour. Am. Vet. Med. Assn., 
128:414, 1956). Rickets are described in 
four lots of chicks originating from three 
Wisconsin farms; all of which used the same 
commercial feed. The feed as the source of 
the disease in all four lots was confirmed 
when feed samples and chicks were submit- 
ted to the Vitamin Assay Laboratories of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 
Madison, Wisc. Rat feeding tests indicated 
that there was no vitamin D in the feed and 
the chicks were proven to have rickets. The 
article gives a good description of the dis- 
ease as seen in the field cases, and discusses 
ways that might account for the feed lacking 
vitamin D. The cases described emphasize 
the need to be on the alert for possible 
deficiencies even under modern feeding con- 
ditions. 


Western Equine Encephalomyelitis 
in Turkey Flocks 


What is believed to be the first case of 
equine encephalomyelitis in turkeys is re- 
ported by Woodring (Jour. Am. Vet. Med. 
Assn., 130:511, 1957). The outbreak oc- 
curred in a flock of 10,000 turkeys on a 
farm near Lincoln, Neb. The flock was 
nearing marketing age and the apparently 
healthy birds were sold for market before 
a final diagnosis was obtained so accurate 
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morbidity and mortality records were not 
available. The owner did report a loss of 
15-20 turkeys per day in the first week 
following the first signs of the disease and 
100 were sick at the time of reporting. The 
disease affected equally both sexes. 

Clinical signs according to Doctor Wood- 
ring consisted of drowsiness, ruffled plum- 
age, tremors, staggering gait, and refusal 
to eat and drink. These were followed by 
progressive weakness and complete leg 
paralysis. The affected birds rested on the 
breast with head drawn back and neck 
extended with head resting on the ground. 
In acute cases death occurred in two to 
three days. Autopsy findings revealed no 
lesions that would characterize the disease. 

Encephalomyelitis was suspected and the 
diagnosis was subsequently confirmed by 
the Virus Section, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Communicable Disease Center Lab- 
oratories at Montgomery, Ala. as the west- 
ern type of the disease. 

The author also reviews reports of equine 
encephalomyelitis in other bird species and 
includes a list of references to the published 
information on the subject. 


Poultry Byproducts 


Processing Poultry Byproducts in Poul- 
try Slaughtering Plants, USDA, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Marketing Re- 
search Report 181 is available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Its cost is 45 cents. According to the au- 
thors, the primary purpose of the report 
is to provide poultry plant managers and 
other interested persons basic guides in 
making decisions on this method of attempt- 
ing to secure income from poultry byprod- 
ucts. This report is a conipanion to one 
issued by USDA about a year ago, entitled 
Utilization and Disposal of Poultry By- 
products and Wastes, Mktg. Res. Rpt. no. 
143, Nov. 1956. 


Egg Production 


Expected average egg production per layer 
this year will reach 200. Only ten years 
ago the 160-egg hen was considered a pro- 
fitable bird. 
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Tractitioner 


W. L. SIPPEL, V.M.D., Ph.D. 


Gross Examination For Parasites 


Few owners realize that all parasites are 
not susceptible to a single dose of phenothia- 
zine or other “worm pill.” Actual demon- 
strations of significant numbers of parasites 
from an animal, especially one recently 
“wormed,” is impressive. 


Postmortem examination of animals for 
parasitism, even those exhibiting marked 
symptoms such as anemia and submandibu- 
lar edema (bottle jaw), should go beyond 
mere visual examination of the gastrointest- 
inal tract and bronchi for parasites. In 
many cases, this may be sufficient as the 
larger parasites will be present in large 
numbers and easily visible. In other in- 
stances caused by the smaller worms such 
as trichostrongyles (trichos, hair - strongyle, 
round) or immature forms of others, the 
offending parasite may be visible only with 
great difficulty or by the aid of a hand 
lens or microscope. 


Lungworms, Haemonchus (large stomach 
worm), and Bunostomum (hookworm) are 
readily seen with the naked eye. However, 
Ostertagia (medium stomach worm), Tri- 
chostrongylus (small stomach worm), Co- 
operia, Ancylostoma (dog hookworm), 
Strongyloides (dogs, pigs), and other in- 
testinal worms are small and often difficult 
to see with the unaided eye. 

A convenient piece of equipment for de- 
tecting small parasites is a pyrex baking 
dish about 5” x 8” with 2” high sides. 
These are available in any stores or shops 
carrying bake-ware. A small amount (5 to 
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Fig. 1. 
black background. Large worms are Haemonchus; 
small hair-like worms Cooperia. 


Parasite as seen in glass dish against 


10 gm.) of stomach or intestinal content, in- ~ 
cluding mucus scraped from the mucosa of” 


the organ, is placed in the dish and enough 
water added to cover the bottom, about 4” 
deep. The material is then scattered out 
well and examined under direct sunlight or 
other strong light, against a dark back- 
ground. The light colored parasites will 
stand out well. (Fig. 1.) Care must be 
taken not to add too much material to the 
dish as this will make the examination diffi- 
cult. A close search must be made in order 
to be able to see Cooperia and other para- 
sites of that size. They are only 14-14” long 
and hair-like in diameter. A hand lens or 
dissecting microscope will be found helpful 
in locating parasites of this size. A few 
pafasites should be picked out with a needle 
and examined under the low power lens 
(10X) of the microscope for positive identi- 
fication. Monnig’s' or other parasitology 
textbook will be found useful in this regard. 
If desired, a few parasites in 4% formalin 
can be sent to the laboratory for identifica- 
tion. If mucus is excessive, 10% of sodium 
bicarbonate can be added to the water used 
for suspending the parasites. This may be 
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especially helpful in demonstrating canine 
hookworms where the parasites often be- 
come covered by or embedded in thick mu- 
cus lining the gut. 


Close visual examination of the mucosa 
may disclose small white dots which, when 
examined under the microscope, will be 
found to be small mature parasites such as 
intestinal Capillaria (poultry) or Coccidia. 
Immature forms of parasites not infrequent- 
ly will cause symptoms of parasitism and, of 
course, will not be visible grossly or reveal 
their presence by eggs in the stool. 


Microscopic examination will be required 
to demonstrate immature forms of most 


parasites. For this procedure several bac- 
teriological loopfulls of mucus and mucosa 
should be placed on a slide and examined 
under a coverslip. 


Examinations for parasites will give posi- 
tive results more often if close visual in- 
spection of the gut is made; if scrapings of 
the intestinal mucosa are examined in a 
glass dish under bright light against a dark 
background, and if an examination is made 
under the microscope for small and imma- 
ture forms. 





1Monnig, H. O., Veterinary Helminthology and 
Entomology. 4th ed., Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, Md., 1956. 





llinois Veterinary Feed Conference 


The recent fourth Feed Nutrition Con- 
ference for Illinois Veterinarians held at 
Pabst Brewery in Peoria Heights was spear- 


headed by Dexter Obenhaus, president, 
Illinois Feed Association, Community Feed 
Mill, Princeton; Dr. Paul Gambrel, presi- 
dent, Illinois State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Winnebago; Dr. I. W. Moranville, 
chairman of Arrangements, Vitamineral Co., 
Peoria; Dean M. Clark, secretary, Illinois 
Feed Association, Chicago; and Dr. Morris 
Erdheim, chairman, Nutrition Committee, 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 


These conferences afford opportunity for 
veterinarians and feed men to exchange 
ideas, thus furthering understanding be- 
tween members of both groups. Practitioners 
are urged to participate in these discussions 
at district, state, or regional levels. 
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Bluecomb Disease 


Veterinarians at the Minnesota school 
have estimated that bluecomb caused a 
million dollar loss to the Minnesota poultry 
industry in 1956. 


Etiological agent is a virus or virus-like 
agent causing acute illness and serious mor- 
tality. Death losses among young poults, 
it was indicated, might approach 100%; 
losses under field control frequently exceed 
50%. 

Recommended treatment in growing and 
range turkeys is the addition of 160 to 200 
gm. antibiotic per ton of feed following a 
flush of Epsom salts or molasses water. 
Antibiotics may be added to the drinking 
water. Treatment period should be ex- 
tended as long as the flock exhibits signs 
of sickness. 


Bluecomb infected poults should not re- 
ceive a flush; however, antibiotics should be 
administered at levels of 500 gm. per ton 
of feed, or 250 parts per million of drinking 
water. 


Specific effect or benefit from the use of 
antibiotics has not been determined. Ex- 
perience has indicated that mortality will 
not be stopped completely, but frequently is 
reduced as much as 40 to 50%. Broad- 
spectrum antibiotics control secondary bac- 
terial infections and appear also to stimulate 
appetites for better feed consumption dur- 
ing the period of infection. 


It is necessary to depopulate farms for 
at least two weeks to break the disease cycle. 
Housing and equipment must be cleaned. 
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MRS. E. F. (HAZEL) EBERT 


The idea of serving as a columnist in a 
professional journal until recently never 
crossed my mind. When Doctor Anderes 
suggested that I write on matters of interest 
to wives of veterinarians for publication in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, I was hesitant. After 
some soul-searching consideration however, 
I concluded that it might be an opportunity 
for useful service. 


I have been pleased and encouraged for 
years with the general reaction of the wives 
of veterinary students toward weekly classes 
we have maintained here at Columbia. 
There have been so many things these girls 
have wanted to know, so many questions 
that were framed in the sincere desire to be 
the helpmate their husbands wished them 
to be. Perhaps by setting some of these 
things out in words, and recounting some 
matters that come up in our discussions, 
others will be encouraged to seek not only 
to assist in making a success of a husband’s 
professional career, but also to hold the 
respect of that one professional. Equally im- 
portant to a veterinarian’s professional suc- 
cess is a happy marital relationship, since 
each is dependent on the other. 


I have preferred that my words with stu- 
dent wives should not be called “teaching.” 
“Visiting” is a better term, and I have en- 
joyed visiting with the girls and giving them 
the benefit of whatever experience of value 
to Doctor Ebert my efforts have been. If by 
the experience that Doctor Anderes sug- 
gested, he means standing in the surgery 
with a can of ether in one hand and a ham 
sandwich in the other at 2 a.m.—I have 
had it. I have also served as nurse, ward 
attendant, surgical assistant, laboratory 
technician, councilor, bookkeeper, reception- 
ist, bill collector, and in addition to other 
duties, I have prepared many a good meal 
and watched it grow cold. One thing that 
has characterized my whole experience has 
been the lack of routine or the presence of 
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monotony. It has been grand and never 
dull—and still is. 


Wife as Councilor 


When Ed and I were married he started 
to practice in Kansas City, Mo. He had 
begun buying instruments when he was a 
freshman in veterinary school at Colorado. 
There was never a question of what he 
would do after graduation. The only mat- 
ter for settlement was where. 


Not all of us are so fortunate in this mat- 
ter of what avenue of service one’s profes- 
sional husband will pursue. There are so 
many opportunities, each characterized by 
some features that are more attractive to 
some than others. It is a major problem for 
the veterinarian to decide which form of 
service he would be happiest giving. This 
is the one question the doctor must answer 
alone. His wife or family should not try to 
influence him or insist he follow a certain 
course, perhaps because of financial rewards, 
general location, or size of community. No 
man can be successful in a position in which 
he becomes unhappy. Nor can he be ex- 
pected to do his best work in other circum- 
stances than that he is interested and happy 
with the challenges presented. 


It is not simply a matter of greathearted 
selflessness to want our husbands to be sat- 
isfied with their work. I am sure a happy 
husband is going to be a better husband 
than one who is dissatisfied with many fea- 
tures of his occupation. Our husbands are 
highly trained professional men and must 
be encouraged to enter that field of their 
professional scope for which they are best 
adapted. 


After the question of where and how the 
service of a veterinarian is to be directed has 
been decided, then it is the wife’s job to 
make adjustments and prepare herself to be 
the number one good public relations mem- 
ber. 


We can not all serve in the same way, any 
more than our husbands can follow the same 
limited field, but we do have a definite re- 
sponsibility to the doctor and his profession 
—and the principle one of these is to be 
proud of him. 
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First phosphate insecticide approved 
for direct application on cattle, hogs and poultry 


Effectiveness plus low toxicity to animals 
supports malathion's new acceptance for 


control of external parasites 


significant advance was made in the control 
A of insect pests on livestock with new, gov- 
ernment residue tolerances for malathion insec- 
ticides. These tolerances cover meat and meat 
by-products from non-lactating cattle, hogs and 
poultry. Extensive research has proved the effec- 
tiveness—and safety to warm-blooded animals— 
of using this phosphate for direct application. 
The U.S. Public Health Service says in its Clini- 
cal Memoranda on Economic Poisons, “. . . the 
toxicities of malathion (oral and through the 
skin) are less than those of DDT.” 


Together with its long-established use for fly 
control in stock buildings, direct application of 
malathion now lets you recommend one insecti- 
cide for control of major poultry and livestock 
pests. 


Resistant Insects Controlled 


There are indications that insect resistance to 
the DDT family of insecticides is becoming a 
problem to livestock producers as it now is to 
crop farmers. At present, insects showing resist- 
ance include lice, flies and mosquitoes. Because 
malathion is a phosphate it has proved highly 
effective against these pests. 


Residues 


Malathion’s thorough control and rapidly dis- 
appearing residues eliminate close-to-slaughter 
residue problems. Used according to directions, 
malathion can be applied directly to animals 
tight up to slaughter. Malathion’s tolerances are: 
4 parts per million in or on meat and meat by- 
products; 0 parts per million in eggs. 


Use Recommendations 


Beef Cattle—Malathion sprays can be applied on 
cattle for control of lice, ticks and horn flies. In 
back-rubbing devices, malathion is effective 
against lice and horn flies. Malathion should not 
be used on lactating dairy animals or on calves 
under one month of age. 
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Here cattle are being sprayed for lice. Ticks and 
horn flies, when present, are also controlled. 


Hogs—Use malathion on animals, pens and in 
litter for control of lice. One application usually 
does the job. 


Poultry—Apply malathion sprays or dusts directly 
to birds to control Northern fowl mite and poul- 
try lice. In poultry houses, spray malathion thor- 
oughly on all surfaces to clean up Northern fowl 
mite, chicken red mite, poultry lice, ticks and 
flies. For mites and lice, dusts may also be used. 
Or apply malathion as a roost paint to control 
chicken red mite and poultry lice. 


For rate information write for free leaflet. 
Insect Control on Household Pets 


Malathion sprays or dusts control fleas on 
dogs and cats. If animal is confined to a pest- 
free area, one treatment is usually sufficient. 
Malathion also controls ear mites on dogs. 

vTvyv 

Malathion is not a brand name. It is the active 
ingredient in branded formulations offered by 
over 100 well-known manufacturers. American 
Cyanamid Company manufactures the basic in- 
gredient. For a detailed leaflet describing direct 
application on livestock, or a supply to leave 
with your clients, write: American Cyanamid 
Company, Insecticide Dept. J1, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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Cardiovascular Research Program 


Dr. Charles R. Wallace, API ’56, is the 
first veterinarian to be accepted to the Post- 
graduate Cardiovascular esearch and 
Training Program of the Medical College 
of Georgia, Augusta. 
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4 Charles R. Wallace 
| D.V.M. 


This program is under the direction of 
Dr. W. F. Hamilton of the Georgia school 
and is supported by grants from the Na- 
tional Heart Institute, U. S. Public Health 
Service and the American Heart Associa- 
tion. It is opened to physicians desiring to 
extend their technical training in basic re- 
search methods for cardiovascular studies 
in man and animals. Number of trainees 
accepted yearly averages five men. In- 
clusion of a veterinarian in this program is 
considered a rare opportunity by Doctor 
Wallace. The training and experience he 
will acquire in this largely neglected field 
of veterinary medicine will qualify him to 
speak authoritatively on the subject in the 
future. 


Elsewhere in this issue is a clinical note 
on the use of resins for removing ascitic 
fluids in dogs by Doctor Wallace. 


“VM-e. 


USDA, Leaflet 366, Poultry Lice — How 
to Control Them is a brief illustrated 
pamphlet on dipping, spraying, dusting, and 
painting technics for controlling these para- 
sites. It is available from Superintendent 
of Documents U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. for 5 cents. 
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MICROBIAL SENSITIVITY TEST KiT—Complete unit provides inexpensive, fast 
and accurate way to determine best antibiotic to treat infections. Kit includes 
test ring impregnated with 10 antibiotics; disposable blood agar plate with en- 
riched nutrient; sterile swab; sample-coliecting vial. 


CALIFORNIA MASTITIS TEST—Simple method for estimating cell content of 
milk. Use as screening test for composite herd samples, for individual cows 
or individual quarters. 


NITRITE-NITRATE TEST TABLETS—Rapid field test for diagnosing nitrite or 
nitrate poisoning. Use on dry or green feedstuffs. 


FECAL COUNTING CHAMBER KIT—Quick McMasters method of counting parasite 
eggs per gram of feces. 


Another personal service for you from ( HAVER-LOCKHART 


LABORATORIES 
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Classified Advertisements 


Twenty-five words or less, $3.50—minimum 
charge; additional words 10 cents each. Replies 
sent care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 50 cents 
additional to cover forwarding postage. Remit- 
tance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V. M. 
key numbers can not be supplied. Address 
your inquiry to key number care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to the 
advertiser. 


Deadline for copy — 5th of month preceed- 
ing date on issue. 


For Sale 


THE ARABIAN HORSE IN AMERICA: By Dr. 
George H. Conn, should be in every veterinarian’s 
library since the Arabian horse is the foundation 
of all breeds. (See page 172 March issue V.M. for 
review.) Price $7.50. Send all orders to Dr. George 
H. Conn, Freeport, Nlinois. 

SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITAL: Long established, 

active, and completely modern, for sale or lease. 
Only animal hospital in Midwest city of 50,000 popu- 
bony Address Box 500, care VETERINARY MEDI- 





CHARTS: $1. each, 3 for $2.—-Terrier Trimming: 

All American Dog Breeds: World Dog Map. Sub- 

ete to Dog World (3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
16)—$3. for one year, $5. for two years. 


GEM EAR CLAMPS (patented). Acclaimed by lead- 
ing veterinarians. Precision instruments designed to 
eliminate guesswork in ear cropping. Assures beau- 
tiful ear trim. Circular on request. Joseph J. Cleary, 
Chance Run Kennels, Route 3 at Route 123, Hanover, 
Mass. (Assinippi P.O.) 


Wanted 


VETERINARY MEDICINE: January and February 
1958 copies wanted. Your subscription will be ad- 
vanced one month for each copy. Mail to VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Suite 803 Livestock Exchange 
Bldg.. Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


PRACTICE IN MIDWEST: ‘Desire to purchase ¢ or 
lease. Will consider position leading to partnership. 
Address Box 409, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
VETERINARIAN: "Married, | ‘California license and 
ambitious for immediate employment in mixed prac- 
tice. Please state experience, salary expected. and 
three references. — Box 502, care VETERI- 
NARY _MEDICINE 


Services 


CLIPPER BLADES: Precision ground. and. ‘sharp- 
ened like new—75 cents a set. Avoid C.O.D. Oster 
Clippers, blades and repairing. he: gy, Grind- 
ing Service. P.O. Box” 9391 M., Greensboro, N. C 





For a more complete discussion of vac- 
cination of turkey breeders against fowl pox 
the reader is referred to a section on the 
disease by the writer in Biester and 
Schwarte, Disease of Poultry, 3rd ed., 1954 
pp. 1125-1132.—W. R. Hinshaw, D.V.M. 
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KEN © L» KLEENER 
mr FOR is endorsed by leading 


veterinarians for safe, 









$] 00 effective cleaning of plastic 
e kennels. 
POSTPAID It is the ‘softest’, ‘‘spongi- 


KEN-L-KLEENER| ©3* scouring pad made... 


it absolutely will not scratch, 
cause mars or abrasions on 
kennel walls or floors where danger- 
ous germs can accumulate. 


RUBBER SCRUBBER CORPORATION 
DEPT. 159, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


pool VETERINARIAN 


Excellent opportunity with expanding veterinary 
division of prominent East coast ethical drug 
manufacturer for young veterinarian interested in 
position involving clinical evaluation of new prod- 
ucts, technical service, professional relations & 
related activities. Send complete resume including 
salary requirements. Address Box 501, Care Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 


Made only by 
Pat. No. 2650158 



































Important Correction For 
Squibb Advertisement 


E. R. Squibb & Sons wish to advise of an 
error in their four-page insert for March 
and for two-page insert appearing in this 
issue of VETERINARY MenicIneE. In the chart 
comparing the spectrum of activity of neo- 
mycin, it should have shown by red “ 
hatching” as being effective against Pseu- 
domonas under the category Gram-negative 
bacteria. The Squibb Veterinary Depart- 
ment advises us that this was an omission 
of a mechanical nature in the art work. 
Neomycin is effective against all of the 
following: Staphylococci and _ streptococci 
under Gram-positive bacteria; Shigella, 
coliforms, Hemophilus, Proteus, and Pseu- 
domonas under Gram-negative bacteria. 


“Call your Veterinarian First” 


The title indicates the feature theme of a 
new series of messages prepared and spon- 
sored by member companies of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Laboratories. This is the 
latest step in a long series of continuing 
public relation efforts for the profession, 
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designed by the American Foundation for 
Animal Health. 


The accompanying illustration is the first 
in the series. It is typical of others by illus- 
trating barnyard and livestock scenes. Each 
stresses that skilled diagnosis and treatment 
are the best livestock health insurance. 
Selected national farm journals will carry 
these messages. Regular programs released 
through radio, television and newspaper 
media will be continued. 

Foundation spokesmen have asserted that 
over $1,000,000. has been spent thus far by 
the A.N.L. to tell the practitioner’s story to 
the farm public. 





ve Cerinar ian 


FIRST 





Skilled diagnosis and 
treatment by your veterinarian 
are the best livestock insurance and 
profit insurance you can have 
guess about 
sah pat need pen pe 
; Cail your veterinarian rrast. Save 
and save money. 
fae 
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RIB-BACK 


To the Profession it has served 
with undivided responsibility for 
so many years—BARD-PARKER 
has devoted its scientific knowl- 
edge and the inimitable skill of its 
craftsmen in developing the finest 
surgical blade possible...a blade 
that meets the demand of the Pro- 
fession for quality and economy. 


The satisfaction of knowing you 
have chosen the best is yours when 
you use B-P RIB-BACK blades. 


Ask your dealer 


BARD-PARKER COMPANY, INC. 
Danbury, Connecticut 
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UNIFORMLY SHARP 
RIGID 
STRONG 


the ‘only’ RIB-BACK BLADE 
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The Dog in Medical Research is a pamphlet 
containing recommendations for standards 
of care, and features a comprehensive re- 
view of procurement problems and methods 
as well as detailed information on care and 
handling of dogs. For a copy send 15 cents 
to Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
and mention catalog no. FS 2.22:D 67. 


Kern Laboratory 
Supply Co. 





Jena Borasilicate Glass is now available in 
syringes ranging in size from 1 cc. to 50 cc. 
The material is highly resistant to acids 
and alkali, and stands up under repeated 
sterilizations. For full information write 
Kern Laboratory Supply Co., 6839 Venice 
Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


Pet Nutrition News, published by the Ken- 
L-Ration and Puss ’n Boots divisions of the 
Quaker Oaks Company is being mailed free 
to veterinarians throughout the country this 
month. Containing articles dealing strictly 
with dog and cat nutrition, the publication 
will be distributed periodically, exclusively 
to the veterinary profession. If a copy fails 
to reach you, write Pet Nutrition News, 
345 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIl. 
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This department will announce each issue new therapeutic 








items, equipment, services, and literature of interest to 
veterinarians. All claims made are those of the firms 


concerned. Send communications to the address noted. 


Reader's Service 


The Meti Steroids in Veterinary Medicine 
is a new 24 minute color, sound film that 
shows the dramatic effects of the newer 
corticosteroids, meticorten® and meticorte- 
lone® in large and small animals. Condi- 
tions ranging from ketosis and arthritis in 
cows to serious skin and eye conditions in 
dogs are shown in dramatic before and after 
sequences. Physiologic actions of the 
steroids are illustrated diagrammatically, in- 
cluding their anti-inflammatory, anti-aller- 
gic, gluconeogenic and antitoxic activity. 
The film is available on request to veteri- 
nary groups and veterinary medical col- 
leges. Order from Audio Visual Depart- 
ment, Schering Corp., 60 Orange Street, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


All-weather Salt, an evaporated granulated 
salt suited for feed mixing, general farm use, 
and free-choice feeding is now available and 
can be recommended to clients. It is dust- 
less and easily handled under all weather 
conditions, and is available both in 100 lb. 
kraft paper bags and in bulk. More in- 
formation is available from International 
Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 


Airkem A-3 combines cleaning, sanitizing 
and odor control characteristics particularly 
desirable in veterinary hospitals and clinics. 
Technic of odor control is based on physical 
interaction of odor opposites which tend to 
counteract each other, hence the name odor 
counteractants. Resulting level of sanitation 
is claimed to help the practitioner with 
“human relations.” For details write Air- 
kem, Atherton & Currier, Inc., Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 
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Neojel, 2 new concentrating agent that ex- 
tends the immunity of killed antigen prod- 
ucts, at least 30% without unfavorable re- 
actions due to the bland nature of the 
product is now available. The unique con- 
centrating powers of the new adjuvant allow 
a 5 cc. dose of bacterin to be reduced to a 
2 cc. dose. Reduction in size of dosage does 
not impair the liquidity of the product nor 
does it reduce the amount of antigen present 
in the product. For product literature, write 
Diamond Laboratories, 2538 South East 
43rd Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Spent Liquors from Sulfite Wood pulping 
processes containing substantial amounts of 
sugars in addition to incompletely hydro- 
lyzed carbohydrates is tradenamed Mara- 
carb N.C. Produced by Marathon Corpora- 
tion’s Chemical Department, Rothchild, 
Wisc., the product appears to have value 
in preventing ketosis of dairy cows. Under 
an extensive experimental feeding plan (180 
days) in which 83 cooperators participated, 
effectiveness of maracarb N.C. as a ketosis 
preventive was rated as 84%. 


Radioactive Isotopes and isotope-labeled 
compounds are covered in a new price list 
C produced by Bio-Rad Laboratories. This 
publication adds to previous issues an ex- 
panded list of carbon-14 compounds and 
new sections describing heavy water, 
deuterim-and tritium-labled compounds, and 
new nitrogen-15 compounds of high isotopic 
concentration. For a copy ask Bio-Rad 
Laboratories, 802 Delaware Street, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


The Importance of Vitamin B,, in animal 
and poultry nutrition is comprehensively 
outlined in a new 120-page hard cover book. 
Among the subjects to be found in the book 
are requirements of the vitmain, its metab- 
olic interrelationships, deficiency symptoms, 
effects on growth and reproduction, and its 
interaction with antibiotics. Copies avail- 
able from Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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the Veterinarian’s Clipper 


Professional clipping calls for Os- 
ter. It’s the dependable clipper 
that assures long and satisfactory 
service. Shockproofed, comfort- 
able, safe to use and easy to han- 
dle. With six different blades for 
every type of clipping and surgical 
shaving. 

JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 








GELATIN CAPSULES 


1 ounce 


We have a steady supply 


Lots of 100 $ 5.95 
50 free with each 300 17.85 
100 free with each 500 29.75 


Terms: Net cash 


Yz ounce and 1% ounce sizes can be made 
available if wanted. 


Shipped prepaid same day. 


PRACTITIONERS FORMULA HOUSE 


South Windham, Connecticut 


TOTAMIN 


T. M. Reg. 


© Amino Acids 

© Minerals and Vitamins 

SOLD THROUGH THE VETERINARIAN 

Write for an illustrated folder today 
or ask your distributor. 

NUTRITIONAL MINERALS 


Box 505, 404 E. 12th St. 


Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 
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ANTISEPT! 


FOR SKIN & ACCESSIBLE MUCOUS MEMBRANES 
OF ALL DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Also excellent for care of hands and instruments— 
Non-caustic. Non.-irritating. 
Recommended for lubricating hands and arms; 
deodorizing and soothing qualities particularly 

desirable in removing retained placenta, etc. 
Dairmol cleanses, retains cutting edge of 
instruments without corrosion. 


DALARE ASSOCIATES 


2300 LOCUST STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4-4033 
OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 





Medical Examination Waived 
For $500. Dog Insurance 


Life insurance on pedigreed dogs for $500 
or less is now obtainable without veterinary 
medical examination, according to informa- 
tion released by the Animal Insurance Com- 
pany of America. However, noseprints for 
identification are still a “must” for all ca- 
nine applicants. Special do-it-yourself nose- 
print kits, with ribbons of non-toxic min- 
eral dye, are provided by the company to 
dog owners to take their animals’ nose- 
prints. 


Transmissible Diseases of Chickens 


Recommendations pertaining to PPLO 
testing reported in the January issue of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, p. 20, as notes of a 
report on Transmissible Disease of Chick- 
ens, by Dr. M. S. Hofstad (presented at the 
61st annual meeting of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association) were withdrawn be- 
fore being submitted for Executive Board 





Each cc. contains 








71 Central Avenue 





VitamADE 


HIGH POTENCY INJECTABLE VITAMIN COMBINATION 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE NEWBORN 


Vitamin A — 100,000 Units 
Vitamin D, — 100,000 Units 
Vitamin E — 10 mg. 


Indicated in conditions of weakness, unthriftiness, emaciation and other manifes- 
tations of avitaminosis in calves, colts, lambs, baby pigs, puppies and kittens. 


Also useful in prepartum “downers,” 
Dose — 1 to 3 cc.—daily for 2-3 days. 


Packages: 30 cc. diaphragm stoppered vial; 
6 vials in two-tone plastic box 


Write for literature 


order direct or from your nearest CURTS distributor 


CURTS Laboratories, 


Manufacturers of Veterinary Pharmaceuticals Since 1918 


action. 





Inc. 


Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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HYDROCHLORIDE 


Sparine 


Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


CALMS 
SAFELY 





In all animals, large and small, 
SPARINE creates a dependable and 
safe tranquillity—not stupefaction. 
It substitutes ‘‘chemical restraint’ 
for physical restraint. 

The many advantages of SPARINE 


AVAILABLE IN 


3 DOSAGE FORMS: 
TABLETS: 10 mg., bottle of 50; 
25, 50, 100 and 200 mg., bot- 
tles of 50 and 500. 


INJECTION: 50 mg. percc., vials 
of 2 and 10 cc. 


SYRUP: 10 mg. per 5 cc., bot- 
tles of 4 fl. oz. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE 
PROFESSIONS 


Professional literature is available on request 


Wyeth 


R 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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make it your normotropic drug of 
choice in physical and X-ray exam- 
inations and therapy, otoscopic pro- 
cedures, minor surgery, dentistry 
and a host of other important 
animal health indications. 
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DOCTOR —Stop Profit Losses 


MASTITIS 


LL) Ex? Mastitis 2 
DETECTOR 





Sele Manufacturers 
can help stop losses from milk rejections and the 


slaughter of good cows. Write TODAY for a full 


size box — FREE. 
Sterling Research Corp. 
Dairy Div. VM. Buffalo, 3, N. Y. 


Sidway Bldg. 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 













A complete line of Record Supplies and Pro. 
fessional Stationery designed specifically for 
the medical profession 

© Financial Record Book 
e Appointment Book 

© Printed Stationery 


© Patients’ Records 
ru 
NEW ft 


University Ave., Champaign, m. 





Protests Lay Bleeders in Wyoming 


To facilitate the removal of lay bleeders 
in Wyoming, a number of neighboring Wy- 
oming practitioners volunteered to spend a 
week in Fremont County to overcome an 
emergency situation that has developed in 
the area brucellosis eradication program. To 
date, Drs. O. E. Bunnell, V. J. Humphreys, 
R. O. Dull, W. L. Rollins, J. W. Siemens, 
W. R. Lee, and J. E. Ketcham have left 
their practices to help. Dr. R. C. Knowles 
and Dean Price of the Wyoming A.RS. 
and Dr. Harold Breen of the Wyoming 
State Veterinary Laboratory have also 
worked in Fremont County.—Dr. J. F. 
Rujf, secretary. 

-VM- 

Most of 5,000 packing establishments in 
the United States have made little or no 
change in slaughtering methods in 50 years. 
In less than 200, serious attempts have been 
made to improve on old and crude technics. 
Improvement of methods where they have 
been installed have proved economical as 
well as serving humane purposes. 
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My new apartment is the 
latest thing--a Gord 5-stall 
Dit rerglass Compartment! 






FIBERGLASS 
OFFERS 


YEARS MORE 
SERVICE! 


3 c/ 








Only Ford's Fiberglass-Plastic 
animal cages offer all these 
superior features: Construc- 
tion is of a practically inde- 
structible material—won't rust, 
needs no painting, no mainte- 
nance; stainproof, acid-resist- 
ant—cuts cost! Sound-absorb- 
ing Fiberglass eliminates the 
“tin can” effect of metal. Ef- 
ficiency of sterilizing allows 
one attendant to handle more 
animals. Big radius (1’) on 
all corners and seams. Ply- 





wood-molded floor eliminates 
flexing. All aluminum positive- 
lock door latches. Concealed 
hinges. Aluminum door that 
opens left and right or comes 
off with a flick of the wrist. 
Steel stacking framework for 
each ca allows individual 
cage installation. Ford's Fib- 
erglass Compartments are 
ideal for hospital or kennel 
use, and present an air of 
prestige that impresses your 
clients. 


For complete specifications and prices, write 





KENNEL EQUIPMENT 


6540 E. WESTFIELD BLVD. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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short-acting 


in equal doses, no other 


barbiturate combines quicker, briefer, 


more profound effect. Ubbott 


APRIL 1958 











NEOUEL 


PATENT PENDING 


} 


30% Longer Immunity* 


No Unfavorable Reactions 





Smaller Dosage 


_NEO-VAC LEPTOSPIRA 
 ERYSIPELAS BACTERIN POMONA BACTERIN 
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Ry HOG CHOLERA 


Modified live virus, 
vacuum dried. Avail- 
able in 50, 20, 10 and 3 
dose vial with diluent @ Ry, products are sold 





DIAMOND 


E s M 


LABORATOWRIE 


oO 1 N E s ° ' oO Ww 


the 


Veterinarian... 


KEY MAN 


in the control of Hog Cholera 
and Erysipelas 


Two Proven Swine Biologicais 
Veterinarians Depend On 


R, Hog Cholera 
Vaccine 


e Produces a lasting 
immunity—safely — 
with no unfavorable 
reaction. 


e Vacuum dried for 
safety. 


e Easily reconstituted— 
standard 2 cc. dose 
can be used with 
serum for quick, 
positive immunity. 


only to graduate 
veterinarians. 


Erysin Ry 


e Field tested for 
safety, efficiency and 
reliability in the 
prevention of swine 
erysipelas. 


e Requires only a 
single subcutaneous 
injection—no serum 
necessary. 


e Cannot spread 
erysipelas—will not 
set up new foci of 
infection. 


e RL products are sold 
only to graduate 
veterinarians. 





Ry ERVSIN 

A highly concentrated, 
killed culture of Erysi- 
pelothrix rhusiopathiae 
using five antigenic 
strains of the organism. 
Available in 50 cc. and 
250 ce. 


RE Ss EA RCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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Veterinary Examinations 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Board of Veterinary Med- 
ical Examiners has scheduled Board ex- 
aminations for May 20-22, 1958. These 
will be given at the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water. Interested veterinarains should con- 
tact Dr. R. S. Todd, secretary-treasurer of 
the Board. 


Kansas 


Kansas State Board examinations have 
been set for May 27-29, 1958 at the Dyksta 
Veterinary Hospital, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans. Applications must be 
filed by May 1, 1958. Blanks should be 
obtained from and returned to Dr. Charles 
W. Bower, 1128 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kans. 


Michigan 


The State Board of Veterinary Exami- 
ners will hold an examination for state 
licenses June 9-10, 1958 at Lansing. Exami- 


PRACTICING 


IN PROGRESS...THROUGH RESEARCH 


VETERINARIANS 





MASON’S 7Zece KENNEL RUNS 





THE MASON FENCE CO., Box 77, LEESBURG, OHIO 


nation will be written, practical, and oral. 
Applications must be on file at least 15 days 
before examination, accompanied by a $25. 
fee. Requests for application blanks and 
information should be addressed to State 
Veterinarian, 641 Lewis Cass Bldg., Lansing 
13, Michigan. 





for Small and Large 
Animals 





A quick-acting, powerful Antianesthetic 
and Respiratory — Circulatory Stimulant 


Prevents and overcomes respiratory and circulatory inadequacy prior to or 
during surgery. Hastens post-operative recovery. Overcomes shallow respiration 
and sluggish circulation in old, toxic and debilitated animals when given orally. 

Dose: Small animals ¥ to 3 cc. METRAZOL by injection, as necessary. 
One METRAZOL tablet orally three or four times a day. 
Large animals 10 to 25 cc., intravenously, repeated as required. 
Available in: Ampules, (100 mg. per cc.) 1 cc., 6’s and 100’s. 
Sterile Vials (100 mg. per cc.) 30 ce. and 100 cc. 
Oral Tablets, 0.1 Gm. (1% grs.) each, 100’s, 500’s and 1000's. 


Metrazol®, brand of pentylenetetrazol, product of E. Bilhuber, Inc. 


KNOLL PHARMACE! 
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New VARI Z, YM E‘ gives you 


STREPTOKINASE—HUMAN PLASMINOGEN—STREPTODORNASE 


a way to get at “walled off” infections 





Dog with chronic, generalized, bacterial der- Same dog one month later following 5 days’ 
matitis. Nose lesion was 4 years old—treated treatment with VARIZYME and POLYOTIC 
with ointments, antibiotics, lotions and cau- Tetracycline intravenously followed by 
tery without effect. soothing ointments topically. 


VARIZYME is a stable, vacuum-dried powder 
containing two streptococcal enzymes and 
plasminogen of human placental origin. 

By enzymatic action VARIZYME liquefies 
fibrin, clotted blood and viscous exudates. 
Use VARIZYME to reverse inflammatory proc- 
ess and remove inflammatory barrier. 

USE VARIZYME INTRAMUSCULARLY, INTRA- 
VENOUSLY, BY INFUSION, BY IRRIGATION AND 
AS WET PACKS. 

VARIZYME is indicated for abscesses, slow- 
to-heal wounds, edema, ulcers, cellulitis and 








hematoma and other inflammatory condi- VARIZYME® 
tions. It is used in the treatment of pneu- Streptokinase— Human 
monia, chronic cough, otitis, metritis, masti- Fo caning, “oy yer yl 
tis, dermatitis, foot rot, actinomycosis and “hat 
sinusitis. Quantity Package 
VARIZYME should be accompanied by sys- 12 or 36 12,500 Units Vials 
temic antibiotic therapy — POLYOTIC® Tetra- 12 or 36 =: 125,000 Units Vials 


cycline or AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetracycline. 
Available only to Veterinarians. 


SC YANAM ID = VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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FOR 
NUTRITIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
DURING 


linmunization 








The proven effective therapeutic 
tool in the management of growing 
pups and gestating and lactating 
females. Dispensed only by 
graduate veterinarians. 


A“PRESCRIPTION DIET” 





FOR FEEDING PRESCRIPTION DIETS DEPT., HILL PACKING CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


T INDIVIDUAL PATIENTS k/d p/d r/d if e/d if 
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MAC 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 


Single Bottle...... $2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free....... 9.00 
12 and 4 free..... 17.00 


24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 








For the Veterinarian 





DETROIT VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











Phenothiazine for Sheep 


A review of current literature indicates 
that up to the time of this writing the piper. 
azine compounds have been found to be 
effective in the handling of ovine parasitism 
only against Oesophagostomum columbia. 
num (nodular worm). It appears to be 
ineffective against trichostrongyles, nema- 
todirus, whipworms, and strongyloides pap. 
pillosus. Phenothiazine appears to be the 
agent of choice against most sheep nema- 
todes, and lead arsenate against tapeworms 
that infect this species of livestock. 


Symposium on Tranquilizers 


A symposium on the uses of tranquilizers 
in veterinary medicine has been scheduled 
for three sections of the country during 
March, it has been announced by Schering 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


The meetings will be held at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in Los Angeles, March 14; 
at the Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
March 20, and at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City, on March 27. 
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AMPHETAMINE SULFATE 


Amphetamine Sulfate racemic, 50 mg. per cc. 


ALSO INDICATED IN: parturient paresis, azoturia, 
heat stroke, lack of libido in sires and other 
conditions requiring stimulation of the vital 


functions. 
1 6 12 
30ce. vial $ 1.75 $ 9.45 $ 17.50 
36 72 144 
$49.87 $94.50 $175.00 








IN CNS EMERGENCIES... 7 


These Proven Stimulants 
are used successfully to stimulate the Central Nervous System in narcotic 
poisoning, respiratory and circulatory collapse, and in physical exhaustion. 





1 6 
30ce. vial $ 1.00 $ 5.40 
125ce vial $ 3.50 $18.90 
12 36 72 
$10.00 $28.50 $ 54.00 
$35.00 $99.75 $189.00 
ORDER TODAY 
LABORATORIE S 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


STIMULINE 


Nikethamide, 25% solution for intravenous, in- 
tramuscular, or oral use. 

ALSO INDICATED IN: shock, hemorrhage, septi- 
cemia, and pneumonia, May be used with pento- 
barbital anesthetics for more complete anesthesia 
with minimum effect on respiration and circu- 
lation. 
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proven results in these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGH). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.' 

URINARY TRACT inFECTIONS, Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 


fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 


impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.? 


o *. * 
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ticle concludes that FuRADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.® 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
gion, bottle of 60 cc. 
Lage gee Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. 50:605 (Nov.) 1955, 
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THE ORIGINAL 


glass-plastic cage 
NOW BETTER THAN EVER 


Before you install new cages WRITE TODAY for com- 
plete information on these modern cages by Kirschner 

. time-tested—molded, seamless construction, minimum 
maintenance. Equipped with the door built to last a 
lifetime. 


a 
KO 


=—_—_:” 


e Kitsch Vet 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vashon, Washington 
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Research Reveals Highly 
Effective Anthelmintic for Cattle 


The results of recently intensive clinical research re- 
vealed an anthelmintic that is highly effective in cattle. 
Individual animals were confined in special stalls and ad- 
ministered different phenothiazine drench formulations for 
testing. All urinary and fecal excreta were recovered and 
each excretion was individually analyzed chemically to 
determine how much of the dose went into the digestive 
tract and amount of the dose available for killing worms. 
Dosages were given on an identical basis. 


GREATER CONCENTRATION 


Results obtained from this modified formulation were 
better than that of unmodified drenches generally used. 
Tests show that modified formulations produced on the 
average 6 to 8 times more phenothiazine in the digestive 
tract in a shorter period of time than other drenches. 
For example, peak percentages (above 1%) of the modi- 
fied chemical were obtained in only 17 hours post treat- 
ment while the average of unmodified formulations re- 
turned a peak percentage of less than .2% 40 hours or 
later post treatment. 


All statements regarding the effectiveness of the above 
tests are backed by documented experimental data. 


Many veterinarians are using this modified formula 
under the professional label Pro-Brand Improved Cattle 
Wormer which is sold only,to veterinarians. A brochure 
is available on request. For details write to Pro-Brand 
Products Company, P. O. Box 4186, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Veterinary Calendar 


Mar. 27. Indiana Veterinary Medical Association and 
Indiana State Board of Health, Conference on 
Public Health and the Veterinarian. Board of 
Health Auditorium, 1330 West Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. Joseph D. Salisbury and 
Dr. Lowell W. Hinchman, 1330 West Michi- 
gan Street, Indianapolis, Ind., co-chairmen. 

Apr. 7- 9. Washington College of Veterinary Medi. 
cine, 10th Annual Spring Conference for Vet. 
erinarians. Pullman, Wash. 


Apr. 17. North Central lowa Veterinary Med‘cal 
Association, Annual Meeting. Warden Hotel, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Dr. H. Engelbrecht, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Apr. 23-26. American Animal Hospital Association, 
Annual Meeting. Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill, 
Dr. Wayne H. Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, 
Ill., executive secretary. 


May 5- 6. Oklahoma Conference for Veter'narians. 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, Okla. Dr. Lester 
Johnson, Department of Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery, chairman. 

. Eastern lowa Veterinary Association, 24th 
All-day Practitioners’ Clinic. Hawkeye Downs, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Dr. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, 
Ia., secretary. 


Jun. 2- 4. Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
Annual Meeting. Grand Hotel, Mackinaw Is- 
land. Dr. Charles Coy, Hillsdale, Mich., gen- 
eral chairman. 

Jun. 5-6. Texas A. & M. College, 1ith Annual 
Texas Conference for Veterinarians. School of 
Veterinary Medicine, College Station, Tex. Dr. 
R. D. Turk, conference chairman. 

Jun. 23-25. California Veterinary Medical Association, 
70th Annual Meeting. Hotel St. Claire and 
Civic Auditorium, San Jose, Calif. Mr. Charles 
S. Travers, 3004 16th Street, San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 

Jun. 23-25. North Carolina State Veterinary Examin- 
ing Board, Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, 
N. C. Dr. James I. Cornwell, 65 Beverly Road, 
Asheville, N. C., secretary-treasurer. 


May 6 


Jun. 24-26. Maritime Veterinary Associations, Joint 
Conference. Mount Allison University, Sack- 
ville, N. B. Dr. J. F. Frank, Box 316, Sack- 
ville, N. B., general chairman. 


Jun. 24-26. North Carolina State Veterinary Medical 
Association, 57th Annual Meeting. The Wash- 
ington Duke, Durham, N. C. Dr. C. J. Lange, 
3741 Hi-Point Road, Greensboro, N. C., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Oct. 16-17. Eastern lowa Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting. Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Dr. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Ia. 
secretary. 


-VM- 


Flowers by the truckload, not bouquets, 
are grown as a hobby and sent regularly 
to the Fitzsimmons Army Hospital in Den- 
ver by retired veterinarian, Dr. A. A. Her- 
man, also of the mile high city. 
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How Anabolin 


TRADEMARK 


Helps Regulate Metabolism 


Anabolin is a balanced combination of three 
key hormones. Anabolin helps overcome 
endocrine imbalance in dogs that show de- 
pression, fatigue, lowered resistance, effect 
of stress and disease, or the slowdown of 
old age. 


Hormones in metabolism — Nearly all meta- 
bolic functions depend upon, or are influ- 
enced by, the endocrine system. Anabolism, 
associated with growth and resistance to 
disease or other stresses, and catabolism, 
associated with loss of weight, lowered vigor 
and the undesirable effects of aging — both 
of these processes of metabolism are marked- 
ly affected by changes in endocrine balance. 


The Anabolin rationale — Each Anabolin 
tablet contains a balanced combination of 
thyroid globulin (Proloid*), methyltestoster- 
one and ethinyl estradiol. Thyroid globulin, 
the highly purified extract of thyroid, is a 
metabolic speed regulator influencing every 
cell in the body. The thyroid globulin in Ana- 
bolin helps overcome hypothyroidism mani- 
fested by such symptoms as sluggishness, 
obesity, poor hair quality, poor appetite. 
(Many older animals actually suffer from 
hypothyroidism, yet there may be no signs 
of thyroid deficiency.) 


Thyroid globulin also triggers into action 
the combined anabolic effects of the an- 
drogen and estrogen in Anabolin. Ethinyl 
estradiol improves cell membrane permea- 


bility, influences all body tissues by helping 
transmit nutrients through the cell wall. 
Methyltestosterone plays an equally impor- 
tant role in protein metabolism. Absence or 
inadequacy of androgen is believed to be 
responsible for loss of protein from all cells, 
muscle, and bone in the aged animal. 


The Anabolin formula — In Anabolin, the 
amounts and balanced proportion of thyroid 
globulin, methyltestosterone and ethinyl 
estradiol have been clinically selected so that 
only the desired anabolic effects are ob- 
tained. Anabolin contains Proloid (thyroid 
globulin) 16.0 mg. (% gr.), methyltestoster- 
one 2.5 mg., and ethinyl estradiol 0.005 mg. 


Clinical activity of Anabolin — 


* restores muscle tone, vigor, 
and sense of well-being 
¢ permits better utilization of protein 
¢ speeds recovery following infection, 
surgery, or injury 
* improves appetite and alertness 
¢ restores luster to the coat 


Use of Anabolin — Anabolin is supplied in 
bottles of 100 and 500 tablets. Tablets are 
small, are easily administered either directly 
by mouth or in food. The recommended 
daily dosage is | or 2 tablets. Beneficial re- 
sults of Anabolin can usually be expected in 
7 to 10 days after start of therapy. 


abolin 


METABOLIC REGULATOR 


TRADEMARK 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
WARNER-CHILC OTT 


Laboratories 


MORRIS PLAINS. N. J. 


Use Triocil for all skin disorders where infection is a 
factor; and Paxital for chemical—not physical—restraint. 
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“eas Pied ANIMAL 
CREMATORY CARCASS 
DESTRUCTOR 


. CREMATION 


Engineered special for the 
Veterinary Practitioner 





RAPID DISPOSAL 
Wet and dry cage papers, 


cmguutions. feces, on- 
trails, garbage. 


. 
CLEAN AND ORDERLY 
PREMISES 


« 
1oe% SAFETY AUTO- 
MATIC main burner with 
pilot light and timer 
shut off 


e 
Great heat and firepower 
Larger Sizes Available 


® 
MANY IN USE 
om 
Investigate wnique 
purchase plan for 
great saving. 











SYRALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


511 North State Street Syracuse 3, N. Y. 














D. C. Academy of Veterinary Medicine 
Plans Postgraduate Instruction 


An ambitious program for postgraduate 
instruction is planned by the D.C. Academy 
of Veterinary Medicine for 1958. This group 
now numbers 80 members. 


Four regular meetings will be held this 
year in addition to one or more specially 
arranged courses. An example of the latter 
is that scheduled for April 7 through April 
10 on the subject of Orthopedic Surgery, 
Dr. Jacques Jenny of the School of Veter. 
inary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 
will conduct this course at the National In- 
stitute of Health, Washington, D.C. An all- 
day seminar was held with the Northeast 
Regional group of the American Animal 
Hospital Association on February 27, 1958. 


Dr. H. Carlton Newman is president of 
this active study group; Dr. Harold Mel- 
man is program chairman; and Dr. George 
Brumble, Box 692, Fredericksburg, Va., is 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 


Veterinarian History Expert Wins Top Honors on Quiz Show 


Dr. Alexander Sas-Jaworsky, Ukrainian 
born veterinarian from Abbeville, La., who 
as an expert on American history has won 








top honors on the network TV show “The 
$64,000 Question,” is shown with the offi- 
cers of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City, at the February meeting 
of the organization held at the New York 
Academy of Science. 


Seated, 1. to r. are Dr. Charles Fanslau, 
vice president of the organization; Mrs. 
Sas-Jaworsky; Dr. Sas-Jaworsky; standing 
are Dr. I. Zimmerman, president, and Dr. 
C. E. DeCamp, secretary. Dr. Sas-Jaworsky 
had a group of veterinarians as his guests at 
the “The $64,000 Question” studio on the 
February 4 show, during which he lifted 
his winnings to $80,000. Total quiz earn- 
ings have since jumped to $128,000. 


(Photo from Gaines Dog Research Center) 
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A proud new HISTORY ... 











Price 


$650 


Postpaid 





of veterinary heritage 


Evolution 


of the 
Veterinary Art 
by J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


4.428 pages 4.42 full page p 


lates 


l 1955, DR. A. H. QUIN, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE A.V. M. A. WROTE: 


“It is unfortunate that we do not have a well-documented history of veterinary 
medicine. Such a text would be invaluable in the education of veterinary students 


and would give all who read a greater appreciation of our profession’s contrib 


utions, 


not only to agriculture and public health, but also to the welfare of mankind.”* 


Now, AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH, DOCTOR SMITHCORS HAS WRITTEN 


@ HISTORY FILLED WITH THE RING OF ADVENTURE 


@ HISTORY POWERED WITH THE SCOPE OF PROFESSIONAL PRIDE 
@ HISTORY FRAMED WITH THE DETAILS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


*Quin, A. H., Our Professional Heritage, Vet. Med., 
50:519, 1955. 


€volution of the Veterinary Art 


by J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 





Please mail wart _ copy (s) to: 


Name 
Address___._ 


Enclosed $6.50 [] Send Invoice [] 
Send Order to VETERINARY MEDICINE, 803 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


If you do not wish to damage the pages of this magazine, simply print your name and address on a card 
or letterhead and indicate number of copies desired. 
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the proven 
effective germicidal 
agent 


You'll find THERAPOGEN virtually free 
of side effects and toxicity. Its com- : 
pletely effective yet mild cleansing action : 





has been found excellent for obstetrical 
work by veterinarians for many of the 
finest horse breeding farms in Kentucky. 
Inexpensive THERAPOGEN may be ideal __:---------- 
for your needs, also. 


Write, wire or call today 
for samples, literature and the 
mame of your nearest distributor. 


iE 





213 SO. 10TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 








YOU DON’T 
READ 
ADVERTISING... 


. in FARM JOURNAL, but studies prove that 
your clients do! That's why our advertisement in the 
current issue urges him to see you right away for prof- 
itable feeding help. He'll want your suggestion fora 
nutritionally correct ration of farm-grown grains bal- 
anced with Vitamineral supplements. He'll know they 
are the finest obtainable vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments, available only from you so that your profes- 
sional recommendations can be followed. 
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LVIII 


Deaths of Veterinarians 


CARLETON G. LIBBY, KSC ’18, 63, federal veteri- 
narian in charge of various livestock disease 
control programs; former president of the Louisi- 
ana V.M.A.; member of A.V.M.A.; Veteran of 
World War I; retired to his home at Gulfport, 
Miss. in 1956; at veterans’ Hospital in Jackson, 
Miss., November 25, 1957. 


JOHN R. MARTELL, ONT ’28, 56, former district 
president of the Michigan State V.M.A., and 
member of the A.V.M.A.; served in the U. § 
Army 1942-43; practitioner at Spring Lake, Mich. 
since 1944; of'a heart attack while hunting near 
Grand Sable Lake, Mich., November 4, 1957. 


. EARLE MARTIN, UP ’33, 67, head of Martin 
Laboratories in West Chester, Penna.; member 
s 1 same at West Chester, Penna., October 


WILLIAM J. MOSLANDER, MCK '19, 63, practi- 
tioner, member and past-president of the Nebras- 
ka V.M.A.; member of A.V.M.A.; of a heart at- 
tack at Grand Island, Nebr., October 29, 1957. 


THEODORE J. NIEMEYER, WSC ’°32, member A. 
V.M.A., September 23, 1956. 


JAMES E. NOONAN, ONT ‘11, member A.V.M.A.,, 
Rolling Hills, Calif., Jume 1957. 


J. O‘’CONNOR, at Westhope, N. Dak., December 
19, 1957. 


JOHN T. OAKS, COL ’54, member A.V.M.A., at 
Lexington, Ky., September 5, 1957. 


JOHN W. OOSTING, GR ‘16, 72, practitioner for 
41 years; at Fremont, Mich., October 10, 1957. 


O. H. OSBORN, MCK '12, at Seaside, Ore., re- 
cently. 


JOSEPH W. PARKER, KCV '00, 90, retired U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry official; formerly in 
charge of the tick eradication program in San 
Antonio, Tex. (where he developed the arsenical 
dip for eradication approved by the Bureau); 
father of retirement pay for federal inspectors; 
at Coffey County Memorial Hospital, Burlington, 
Kans., October 1957. 


BENJAMIN F. PFISTER, KSC ’21, 66, practitioner, 
specializing in diseases of small animals, member 
of the firm of Pfister, Farney & Wright; of a 
heart attack possibly caused by ignition of a 
bandage on his hand, at Kansas City, Mo., 
October 6, 1957. 


JOSEPH T. QUARLL, UP ’04, 76, practitioner; 
veteran of World War I service in the Veteri- 
aay Corps; at Avondale, Penna., November 4, 
1 


HUGH CALVIN REA, KCV '18, 66, former inspec- 
tor with the North Carolina Poultry a er 
Dept., retired practitioner, member A.V.M.A., 
Charlotte, No. Car., September 29, 1957. 


LIONEL STEVENSON, ONT ’26, at Guelph, Ont. 
July 1, 1957. 


SIDNEY A. STEINER, UP ’36, 54, pathologist as- 
sociated with the Agricultural Research Service, 
DA, for 20 years; member of the Keystone 
Veterinary Medical Association and Pannonia 
Beneficial Association; at University Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Penn., September 1, 1957. 


JOHN J. STREETS, AVC ’88, retired practitioner, 
at Ventura, Calif., February 10, 1957. 


LEON J. SUTTON, ISC ’54, Annandale, New Jer- 
sey; regulatory official, State of New Jersey; at 
Philadelphia, Penn., September 3, 1957. 


RICHARD E. SURRING, ISC ‘16, retired practi- 
tioner at Oklahoma City, Okla., recently. 


EARNEST R. TEICH, CVC '14, regulatory official, 
sere of North Dakota, at Velva, N. D., April 24, 


JOHN DUDLEY THROWER, OSU '05, 76. member 
of A.V.M.A.; for many years engaged in pro- 
cessing and marketing of veterinary biological 
products (when he went into semi-retirement in 
1952, he was production manager of Allied Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Sioux City, Iowa plant); at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., January 11, 1958. 
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A 


WORTHY 
CHOICE 
IN 

* ANY 
Sm BACTERIAL 
INFECTION 






A FIRST IN SMALL-ANIMAL PRACTICE 


oral corticosteroid- 
antibiotic combination 
in bacterial infection 


plus stress .../ NEW! 
DELTA- 


ALBAPLEX’ 


CAPSULES 


The logical addition of Delta- 
Corteft to Albaplex assures maxi- 
mum antibacterial, anti-inflamma- 
tory support in most potentially 
serious canine and feline infections 
complicated by stressful situations. 


Each capsule contains Panmycint Phos- 
phate Complex equivalent to 60 mg. of 
tetracycline hydrochloride, 60 mg. of 
Albamycint (as novobiocin sodium) and 
1.5 mg. of Delta-Cortef (prednisolone). 


Veterinary Medical Department 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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in bacterial infection 


ALBAPLEX’ 


CAPSULES 


When in your opinion stress is not 
a complicating factor, the prompt 
use of Albaplex in those persistent 
infections provides effective, broad- 
spectrum antibacterial coverage 
against both gram-positive and 
gram-negative pathogens includ- 
ing those troublesome micrococci. 


Each capsule contains Panmycin Phos- 
phate Complex equivalent to 60 mg. of 
tetracycline hydrochloride and 60 mg. of 
Albamycin (as novobiocin sodium). Sup- 
plied in bottles of 16 and 100. 


ALBAPLEX and DELTA-ALBA- 
PLEX are both recommended in a 
wide variety of infections of the 
skin, respiratory, urinary and 
gastrointestinal tracts. 


TRADEMARKS TTRADEMARKS, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LIX 


Parlam Builds New Plant 


Parlam Corporation, manufacturer of a 


full line of ethical veterinary drugs, is moy- 
LaMOTTE ing to larger quarters in New Jersey. The 


BLOOD UREA OUTFIT modern new plant is located at the corner 


Dean F t A in E 
for the determination of the Urea pr a Sens Se ae 


content of the bloed. 





All work areas are air-conditioned, includ- 


An indispensable diag- ing offices, laboratories, manufacturing and 
nostic aid in the veter- . 

inary laboratory, partic- packaging rooms. 

www hy oma snimal Clara Garay, Myron Pantzer and Milton 
Tests are easily and Feier, directors of the firm on hand at the 
quickly performed, no cornerstone laying ceremony, state that the 
special training required. building provides three times the floor space 
Result is read directly of their previous plant in New York City. 





from special Urea Bur- 
ette. No calculations re- 
uired. Accurate to 4 
mg. Urea per 100 cc. blood. Complete test 
takes only 15 to 20 minutes. 

Tests also available for Sugar in blood and for 
Calcium/Phosphorus in blood. 





Literature will be sent on request. 


LaMOTTE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. VM Chestertown, Md. 














An Authorized Binding for 


Veterinary Medicine 


Arrangements have been made by Veterinary Medicine 
for subscribers to have their journals bound into dis- 
tinctively designed books. 


Twelve issues, January through Decem- 
ber, bound in best grade navy washable 
buckram, imprinted with ’ 


your name on cover, per 

ETERS S $4. } 5 vol. 
Bound journals serve as an immediate reference for research 
and information. Properly displayed, they create a psy- 
chological impact, implying the time and effort spent to 


keep up-to-date on the most modern techniques and treat- 
ments. 





Ship journals parcel post. Within thirty days after receipt, bound 
volumes will be shipped prepaid anywhere in the U.S.A, Full 
remittance must accompany order. 
PUBLISHERS’ AUTHORIZED BINDERY SERVICE, LTD. 
5811 West Division St. Chicago 51, Illinois 
(binders of all journals) 
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Now with 


Thorazine 


(Chlorpromazine, S. K. F.) 


FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY 


you can control pain, 
excitement, vomiting... safely, 


effectively in your practice...every day 


Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 


2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 
Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. 
Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 

Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 


Pitman-Moore Company is 
sole distributor of “Thorazine’ 
to the Veterinary Profession 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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IOMYCIN 
Specific affinity for respiratory tissue 


IOMYCIN 
Specific affinity for mammary tissue 


Remarkable NEW IOMYCIN ’ provides 


up to 5 times more respiratory, mammary 
tissue concentration than penicillin G 


IOMYCIN is an entirely new antibiotic for 
intramuscular administration with un- 
usual effectiveness in the treatment of 
mastitis and respiratory infections in- 
cluding: calf pneumonia, shipping fever, 
and feline and canine pulmonary infec- 
tions. 


IOMYCIN provides broad anti-bacterial 
spectrum plus specific and unusual af- 
finity for respiratory and mammary tis- 
sues. Concentrations in these tissues are 
up to 5 times those resulting from an 
equal dose of procaine penicillin G. 


*U. S. Patent No. 2,694,063 


wr; 
orden¢ @ 


Each 10 ce Univial of IOMYCIN con- 
tains: 
DiethylaminoethylesterpenicillinGhy- 
driodide; 2,000,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate (base), 
2.5 grams 
With sterile diluent for injection 


Dosage Small animals: 0.5 to 1.5 
cc, once daily, depending on size of 
animal and severity of infection. Con- 
tinue administration 2 to 4 days. 


Large animals: 1.0 cc for each 100 
pounds body weight once daily for 2 


- to 4 days. 


Supplied In: 10 ce Combination Powder-Diluent Univial 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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B Anolgesic 9 


POWER 


DEMEROL HYDROCHLORIDE ranks between morphine and co- 
deine in analgesic power. Furthermore, it possesses marked 
spasmolytic and mild sedative action. It causes less nausea 
and vomiting and less urinary retention than morphine, and 
no constipation. The danger of respiratory depression is 
also greatly reduced with Demerol hydrochloride. Warning: 
May be habit forming. 







, Preanesthetic agent in dogs, for relief of colicky ente- 
y ritis and intractable cough, asthma and other respira- 
tory tract pain. 

Particularly useful in any instance in which pain is a 

factor in the handling of a patient. 


Well tolerated in cats. 


=a For cral, subcutaneous and intramuscular administra- 
tion. 
Ampuls of 1 cc. (50 mg.); 2 ce. (100 mg.); vials of 30 cc. 
(50 mg. per cc.); tablets of 50 and 100 mg. Narcotic blank 
required. 
, Se 
a_ 


450 BROADWAY I NEW YORK 18. N ¥ 
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Demerol (brand of meperidine), 
trademark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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GORVAG 


the vaccine for practitioners, 


: exclusively 
8 
Na 


A modified live virus hog cholera 


vaccine of porcine origin, Corvac 
| \ is prepared for use with a low 
> 


serum dose when vaccinating nor- 

mal, unexposed pigs. It is especially 

useful when vaccinating pigs subject to 

possible exnasure, as during shipment or at a sale, because 

antigenicity is not impaired when larger doses of serum 

are administered. A modern standard of excellence, Cor- 

vac has provided economical and lasting protection to 

millions of pigs vaccinated under widely differing condi- 

tions. Its safety and dependability are rigidly maintained 

by seven stringent tests applied to each serial lot. For your 

convenience, Corvac is supplied in 2, 5, 10, 25, and 50 dose 
vials. 
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CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 


1124 HARNEY STREET . OMAHA 2. NEBRASKA 








